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The Role of Forest Recreation in Forest 
Land Management’ 


Edward P. Cliff 


IN THE decades world 


dimensions have changed so quick- 


past two 
ly that many people do not realize 
they now live in a new and quite 
different world. This new world is 
ours. What 
it may shape the destiny of gen- 


we do and how we do 


erations vet to be. 

In forestry we deal with many 
the dimen- 
another, the dy- 
namie dimensions of population. 
We are all acutely aware of the 


factors. One is static 


sions of land 


heavy demands which will be made 
on land for producing high level, 
sustained yields of water, timber, 
forage, wildlife, and forest recrea- 
tion to meet the ever expanding 
needs of increasing numbers of 
people. Our water needs alone, by 
1980, will 120 


This is about the flow of 12 brand 


increase percent. 
new Colorado Rivers. 

Even startling is the 
vrowth and prospective need for 


more 


outdoor recreation. For example, in 
1940 recreation use on the national 
amounted to 16 million 
by 1960 it was 92 million 
visits. Our 
that by the year 2000 the use will 
amount to about 600 million visits. 
This 
lands which must produce twice as 
their share 


forests 
visits; 


projections indicate 


must be accommodated on 


much timber to meet 
chief, Forest 
Washington, 


AUTHOR is assistant 
Dept. Agric., 


THI 
Service, U. Ss. 
D.C, 


‘Talk delivered at the Third Annual 
All-Day Meeting of the Washington See- 
tion, Society of American Foresters, 
February 16, 1961 at Washington, D. C. 


of the nation’s wood supply just 
40 years from These 
lands also will be required to pro- 


now. same 
duce 
more wildlife. 

Similar 


more water, more forage, 


increases in recreation 
have been experienced and are ex- 
pected on the national and state 
park systems. Private lands, too, 
are feeling the pressure for outdoor 
recreation. This is bound to expand 
in the future 
proportion to 


not in 
demands on 
will be sub- 


perhaps 
the 
publie lands but it 
stantial. 

A sobering fact our profession 
that the land base 
upon which forestry can be prac- 


must face is 
ticed is shrinking. Significant areas 
of forest land are being taken out 
of production each year. Last year 
the Department of Agriculture in 
a report to the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Water Resources pointed 
out the possibility that as much as 
land 
might be diverted to the produe- 


73 million acres of forest 
tion of food for our growing popu- 
lation by the year 2000. Most of 
this the South 
some of the 
productive forest land. The same 
report that as much as 
50 million acres of additional for- 
est land might be used for urban 


would be in and 


would include most 


forecast 


and industrial developments, high- 
ways, airports, reservoirs, parks, 
and other facilities. 

At a recent 
on state parks, Dr. Marion Claw- 
the Future 
some 20 million 


national conference 


Resourees for 
estimated that 


son of 
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acres of additional land will be 
needed for state parks by the end 
of this century. It is a safe assump- 
tion that the bulk of this will be 
forest land. 

Competition for use of wild land 
for various uses is already keen 
and it will more intense. 
Many dedicated people are sincere- 
about the rate at 
which the remaining virgin forests 
of the West are being developed 
by roads and changed by timber 
harvest. Some would like to slow 
the progress of development and 
into 


become 


ly concerned 


virgin forests 
managed and to 


in a primitive condition as much 


conversion of 
forests preserve 
undeveloped land as possible. Most 
of you are familiar with the vari- 
ous proposals to add substantial 
areas to wilderness, parks and oth- 
er preservations which would re- 
strict opportunities for full mul- 
tiple-use management. This conflict 
of philosophies between the preser- 
and 


conservation 


those 
who believe in with 
use on the other, is one of the vital 


vationists on one side 


conservation issues of this century. 

Foresters have taken the lead in 
wilderness preservation and today 
most foresters believe that wilder- 
ness should be preserved. Likewise 
we believe that it is proper for the 
really outstanding scenic, geologi- 
eal, archeological and historic areas 
in the country to be preserved and 
managed as parks. The real ques- 
tion is how much of the land need- 
ed by man to satisfy his hunger for 
the bare essentials of life—food, 





the nation 
from com- 


and shelter—is 
justified in removing 
modity use? 


water 


A companion question is how 
far are foresters able and willing 
to go in providing for public ree- 
reation and protecting aesthetic 
values on the lands they manage? 
The rolling wave of outdoor recrea- 
tion offers the forestry profession 
both a challenge and an opportu- 
nity. Are we prepared as a profes- 
sion to rise to the challenge and see 
to it that forest lands contribute 
their full share to the recreation 
needs of the nation? Are we ready 
and willing to manage the whole 
forest for all of its multiple values 
—its undergrowth, its wildlife, its 
water, its scenery—as well as its 
timber? We 
pared, ready and willing to do so 
because if we we can ex- 
pect that will take 
over the forest recreation job, 
which rightfully belongs to forest- 


had better be pre- 
are not, 


someone else 


ers, and deprive us of the oppor- 
tunity to produce wood and other 
resourees on substantial areas of 
forest land, both publie and pri- 
vate 

Some of our eritics claim that 
foresters are uninterested in or in- 
capable of managing outdoor rece- 
reation. They speak with derision 
of sawlog foresters interested only 
in eutting timber. They picture 
the chain saws eating deeper and 
deeper into the virgin stands leav- 
ing stumps and eull logs and deso- 
lation. Many well-meaning people 
believe that any timber harvest is 
destructive. In the testimony on 
the Three Sisters Wilderness Area 
in Oregon it was contended that if 
any of the land were removed from 
wilderness classification the tim- 
ber would be eut, the land would 
the watershed would be 
ruined, and wildlife suf- 
fer. In other words, forestry is 
poor land use. Sad to say that is 
not an uncommon belief. Also sad 
to say, foresters have made enough 


erode, 


would 


mistakes to keep this image alive. 

Our profession has failed to dis- 
pel from the publie mind the feel- 
ing that cropping timber is a de- 
We have failed 
to sell fully the idea that timber 
is more than timber 
that it is culture of the 


structive process. 


management 
cutting 


soil, seeding and planting of trees, 
thinnings and pruning, controlling 
fire and pests, and doing the other 
things to produce successive stands 
of vigorous trees. We need to do a 
better job of telling and showing 
the public that there is beauty in 
vigorous young growing forests, 
and in stands reaching healthy 
maturity as well as in old growth. 
We have to drive home the facts 
that managed forests offer a wide 
variety of recreation opportunities 
—camping, hunting, fishing, winter 
sports, boating, and aesthetics— 
that good forestry practices can 
create a variety of new recreation 
opportunities which are not avail- 
able in undeveloped, unmanaged 
Examples are roads for 
access by hunters, sightseers, camp- 
ers and fishermen, and improved 
habitat for wildlife. 

Above all, if we are to meet the 
challenge before us we must demon- 
strate by deed and act that for- 
estry includes developing the ree- 
forest 


forests. 


reation opportunities of 
lands and making them available 
to the public. 

Lest I sound too gloomy I hasten 
to say that I do not apologize for 
the contribution the forestry pro- 
fession has made to outdoor recrea- 
tion. We have provided leaders in 
this field for years. Our accomplish- 
ments have been substantial on 
both private and publie lands. We 
have a solid foundation to build 
on for the years ahead. 

I am one who believes that for- 
esters are better equipped than any 
other group or profession to man- 
age forest lands for all their values, 
including recreation. I believe that 
multiple-use management presents 
the most promising solution to the 
problem of our shrinking forest 
land base, and the inereasing needs 
for recreation and the essential ma- 
terial resources. 

Good as we are we must be even 
better in the future. Meeting all of 
the demands that will be placed on 
forest lands will require more in- 
tensive management of all such 
lands for all of their values than 
most of us have ever seen or even 
visualized. To keep pace with the 
job, ours must be a growing, dy- 
namic, imaginative profession. 

We will not only need more—hbut 
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vastly better-informed foresters. 
Today’s and tomorrow’s problems, 
challenges, perplexities and oppor- 
tunities cannot be effectively met— 
except by men of ability who pos- 
sess attitudes and characteristics 
tuned to the culture in which we 
live. We need men with vision, 
imagination, creativeness, boldness, 
and skill in harmonizing resource 
uses. 

We must continue to grow in the 
knowledge of our profession. We 
must be sensitive to the social as 
well as economic values and nur- 
ture the ability to distill these fac- 
tors into action programs accept- 
able to the ‘‘greatest number of 
people.’’ 

As foresters we must skillfully 
prevent our primary management 
objectives from becoming too pri- 
mary; whether they be for timber 
production, recreation or wildlife, 
modifying them within reason will 
permit a greater variety of uses, 
thus creating opportunities to sat- 
isfy more people. In the final anal- 
ysis, the will of the people eventu- 
ally prevails. We must face facts 
—outdoor forest recreation is a 
cherished, established, and growing 
requirement of American society. 

Attitudes of foresters and their 
education in preparation for social 
and land management decisions of 
the future concern 
than technical phases of our pro- 
fession. This is not peculiar to for- 
estry. Recent studies reveal similar 


give greater 


concern in other professional fields 

administration 
We must recog- 
problems are 


such as_ business 
and engineering. 
nize that 
not solvable in isolation from polit- 
ical and social complexities. Each 
is dependent to a greater degree on 
the other. We must learn to read 
the signs all around us—in the 
life history of every forest, in the 
warnings from water deficient 
areas, and in the mounting de- 
mands for all kinds of forest rec- 
reation. We must realistically ap- 
praise these demands in terms of 
the world around us. 


resource 


Today we have within our reach 
the opportunity to draft a land use 
blueprint to more adequately meet 
the future needs of people. We 
ean do it if we choose to do so. 
I believe we are going to do it. 





Methods of Improving Biological Evaluation 
Procedures Used in Reaching Forest 
Insect Control Decisions’ 


R. W. Stark 


INSECT CONTROL can be defined as a 
problem in population dynamics. 
The significance of each infestation 
must be evaluated by an analysis of 
factors affecting insect populations 
and damage relationships. In so far 
as improvement of present proce- 
dures is concerned, my observa- 
tions could be summarized as fol- 
lows: research to 


more refined methods of sampling 


more develop 


and damage assessment for more 
forest insects. 

Specifically, one of the most fer- 
tile areas in which improvements 
can be made is in our attitude to- 
ward evaluation, both in the neces- 
sity for control and for the success 
of attempted control. Too often 
the criteria for control is based 
solely on the abundance of the in- 
pest which apparently will 
cause the death of a large volume 
of timber. The reason for this ean 
often be justified on the grounds 
of expediency or practicality and 
indeed, in problems, this 
may be enough. Our knowledge of 
the biology of certain insects and 
their damage is sufficient to know 
that given a certain set of circum- 
stances, great losses will oceur and 


sect 


some 


control by any means is justified. 
Unfortunately, this is true only in 
isolated and even in these, 
tends to a complacent ‘‘rear- 
guard’’ type of action. The short- 
term control of a problem is not an 
end in itself—indeed many exam- 
ples of so-called ‘‘control’’ we see 
again and again in the literature 
are merely repeats of procedures 


eases, 


THE AUTHOR is with the Department of 
Entomolcgy and Parasitology, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

‘Paper presented as part of a sym 
posium on biological evaluation proce- 
dures at the Annual Western Forest In- 
sect Work Conference, Ogden, Utah, 
March 9-11, 1960, 


initiated to stave off losses or to 
salvage timber already lost. They 
are not controls in the real sense; 
that the predisposing condition has 
been done away with or even under- 
stood and that there is not likely to 
be a recurrence, at least of that par- 
ticular insect in a particular area. I 
wonder if it is always advisable to 
continue these ‘‘short-term con- 
trols?’’ Would it not be wiser to 
allow some, or portions of some, 
infestations to run _ their 
course and avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to study the conse- 
quenees in their natural state? This 
would also enable us to assess the 
results of control, where attempted, 
more successfully. A further point 
is that perhaps with a little greater 
expenditure of effort or redirection 
of effort during ‘‘control opera- 
tions,’’ data can be gathered which 
will contribute to real control. 

As stated, evaluation is a prob- 
lem of population dynamics; sam- 
pling is one of the major tools in 
this study. Prior to the use of any 
known sampling methods or at- 
tempts to develop a sampling meth- 
od the objectives of the study, sur- 
vey or evaluation must be clearly 
defined. An intensive, detailed sam- 
pling program cannot be justified 
when the objectives of the work 
to be done ean be satisfied by sim- 
pler methods based on some other 
population measurement. Objec- 
tives of this type fall broadly into 
the general categories: 


insect 


sé 


1. The insect survey or exten- 
sive studies: the presence or ab- 
sence of insects or relative abun- 
dance, perhaps according to broad 
subjective classes of infestation. 

2. Intensive studies: complex 
population dynamics studies or 
biological assay of a region, trees, 
ete. 

This distinction between exten- 
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sive and intensive sampling is help- 
ful because it determines sampling 
design to a large extent. However, 
the same basic data are required 
for both. 

Objectives and implementation 
of methods to satisfy these objec- 
tives have not always been compat- 
ible; herein lies another area where 
improvement can be made. Either 
objective can also contribute mate- 
rial data to the other, often with no 
additional effort, merely a redirec- 
tion of objectives or inclusion of 
secondary objectives. 

In order to define our objectives 
more clearly and to achieve as 
much information as possible with- 
in these objectives it is necessary 
to examine the various expressions 
of population. It is felt that many 
of the surveys made to assess needs 
for control are not clear on the 
techniques available (or the latest 
jargon). 


Population Intensity 

This is the expression of insect 
numbers in terms of available food 
supply. Some people prefer to call 
it relative saturation. This type of 
population expression is particular- 
ly useful if the main objective is 
to determine the number of insects 
associated with various degrees of 
damage to the host plant. It suffers 
from the fact that changes of avail- 
able food supply ean affect popu- 
lation intensity even when there is 
no change in actual insect numbers. 
However, if this is understood, it 
can be accounted for. It seems 
to me that this is the most valu- 
able type of expression for evaluat- 
ing the need for control. Although 
it has been developed for several 
insects to a fairly refined level 
(predominantly defoliators) it has 
yet to receive widespread use or 
application to problems other than 
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those they were developed for. 

A recent attempt to refine the 
description of insect numbers dis- 
tinguished three general categories 
of insect populations which fit into 
the ‘‘ Population intensity’’ type of 
expression 

1. Tolerable: Populations that 
utilize the entire 
biological productivity of the host. 

2. Critical: Populations that 
utilize more than the excess biol- 


do not excess 


logical productivity of the host but 
than the total productivity. 
They imply a temporary situation 
they must affect the host 
through the reduction of annual 
output. If such populations are 
maintained over a period of time, 
the host’s productivity will decline. 


less 


since 


3. Intolerable: Populations that 
are depleting the host at a rate 
than the current rate of 
production. Such populations re- 
duee the host capital. They may 
persist for years but, ultimately, 
attrition destroys the host if the 
population 


greater 


remains eonstant or 


increases. A special case of in- 
tolerable population levels is ex- 
perienced when a population 
reaches a level so high that the sub- 
strate is exhausted in less than the 
course of a single generation. In 
the deciduous trees and 
perhaps some conifers, this could 
be favorable from the host stand- 
point. 


Also within the framework of 
population intensity fall those at- 
tempts to categorize populations on 


ease of 


a subjective basis, e.g. as light, me- 
dium or heavy. These may be de- 
rived from population indices, 
about which I have a few words to 
say later, or more usefully from 
intensive population studies which 
yield population intensity data or 
absolute po pulation estimates. 
These are only expressions of popu- 
lation intensity when they are de- 
rived from adequate data on insect 
attrition and absolute numbers. 
The beauty of such subjective 
population classes is that they ean 
be derived from a rapid, relatively 
precise sampling system which can 
be obtained through relatively sim- 
ple mathematical formulas when a 
few parameters have been caleu- 
lated or parameters 
which collected or 


measured ; 


are usually 


known in the course of most popu- 
lation studies. These have not been 
recognized for their true value. In 
particular I am speaking of sequen- 
tial sampling. 

The chief significance of such an 
expression is that it provides readi- 
ly used and rational bases for con- 
trol decisions based on host loss. 
All the data used in arriving at 
such criteria are data which could 
be or are generally accumulated in 
various types of surveys and 
studies. This is particularly true 
if such a population expression is 
included as one of the objectives 
of sampling or population study. 

If properly designed along the 
lines indicated above, control deci- 
sions are then modified only by 
supplementary considerations such 
as cost versus loss and probability 
of suecess of control. 

Absolute population is the popu- 
lation measured in terms of a unit 
which cannot vary, such as a unit 
of forest area. The quantity of food 
available varies from year to year. 
Populations based on just food 
quantity may therefore reflect ap- 
parent changes which are not ac- 
companied by absolute changes in 
insect numbers. 

Basic population is derived from 
some basic unit for population sam. 
pling with supporting data on the 
structure of the tree and the forest 
which can permit conversion of the 
results to absolute or 
intensity expression. Such units 
would inelude branch tips, ter- 
minals, area of bark, or area of 


foliage. 


population 


Relative population reflects only 
gross changes in populations such 


as is expressed in annual surveys 
as rare, common, or abundant and 
is not substantiated by adequate 
sampling data. 

The above are known as direct 
expressions of population. Less di- 
rect but of some use and certainly 
of greater use than at present if 
properly derived is the population 
This consists of the use of 
some manifestation of insect dam- 
age or presence as an expression of 
population. Popular examples are 
degree of defoliation, frass-drop, 
dead or curled tips, and webs. 

At the risk of being repetitious 
I would observe that it is not fully 


index. 
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appreciated by workers in the sur- 
vey field particularly that (1) a 
redirection or clarification of ob- 
jectives in conducting surveys of 
any insect problem and possibly 
a slightly greater expenditure of 
effort, and (2) the effort to utilize 
new sampling techniques and ap- 
proaches to sampling problems, be 
they survey or intensive or in any 
allied field, will undoubtedly yield 
dividends culminating in more pre- 
cise evaluation procedures. Con- 
versely, it is the responsibility of 
those workers in intensive popula- 
tion studies to include in their ob- 
jectives (if the study is truly in- 
tensive the necessary data will be 
available) the possible application 
of their data in short-cut sampling 
methods, rapid evaluation tech- 
niques, and the like. 

It often develops that sampling 
problems, either survey or inten- 
sive, extend into unfamiliar fields, 
particularly statistics. There is no 
dishonor associated with lack of 
the ability to use higher statistics 
properly—in fact many of the sta- 
tistical tools necessary for handling 
complex biological data have yet to 
be designed. However, with the ex- 
tensive network of laboratories, fed- 
eral, state and provincial, private, 
and academic existing, and the rap- 
id means of communication avail- 
able, there is little difficulty in ob- 
taining the advice of competent 
people in such problems. You have 
probably all noticed the recurrence 
of various statisticians’ names in 
the literature, independently and 
as co-authors with entomologists. 
Here is my next area for improve- 
ment : cooperation with and utiliza- 
tion of available experts wherever 
they may be, in designing pioneer 
sample designs for maximum use, 
in analyzing results, or in extra- 
polating from known. statistical 
techniques. One of the best known 
examples of course is the adapta- 
tion of sequential sampling from 
industrial quality control to eco- 
nomie grading of fish shipments, 
to insect sampling, and lately for 
sampling forest regeneration. 

This line of thought leads of 
eourse to the basie problems of sam- 
pling which I will only itemize here 
with the general statement that for 
our self-improvement these must 
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be kept in mind at all times when 
developing a sampling or evalua- 
tion technique. Also, in many fields 
insects and 
and 
better techniques have yet to be 
developed. 


such as cone and seed 


bark beetle sampling, more 


Sampling Problems 


1. The timing of sampling.— 
This is conditioned by the biology, 
life history and behavior of the in- 
sect and availability of the various 
stages. 

2. The mechanics of sampling. 
—The the stand, tree 
size, insect biology and many other 


nature of 
factors—biological and economic— 
are involved. 

3. Selection of 
universe. 


the sampling 
The sample must be rep- 
resentative of the medium in which 
the insect lives. 
4. Selection of the sample unit. 
a) All units must have an equal 
chance for selection. 
The unit must have stability. 
The proportion of the insect 
using the unit as a habitat 
must be constant. 
Units must be sufficiently 
small so enough can be taken 
to provide estimate of vari- 
ance. Small units also give 
flexibility to the system. 
The unit should lend itself 


to quantitative assessment of 


total units per tree and per 
acre, 
The 


enough 


facile 
to be delineated in 
the field and collected with- 
out severe disturb- 


unit must be 


loss or 
ance. 

5. The tree is a major source of 
variability—Sample units and 
trees must be chosen for represen- 
tativeness. 

6. Representatives must be con- 
tinued within the stand, i.e. stories 
of trees or crown levels. 

7. There should be a correlation 
between successive samples.—This 
supports the sample design and 
shows the statistical advantages of 
drawing samples from similar trees. 
Also permits more ease in analysis. 

8. Optimum sample size.—Sta- 
tistical are available 
where this can be determined for 
a specific problem. This includes: 

(a) Degree of precision required. 


techniques 


(b) Number of sample units per 
tree. 
Number of trees per plot or 
sample. 
Number of clusters per plot 
or sample. 

(e) Influence of population level. 

(f) The cost function. 

Often at low population levels 
the statistical requirements exceed 
the cost function—be it expressed 
in time or money. This hinges on 
such considerations as attempts to 
keep the sampling error within rea- 
sonable limits or, conversely wheth- 
er the sampling achieved 
within practical limits makes the 
worth having. Often it 
settle for a 


error 


estimate 
may be necessary to 
larger error or to use a less inten- 
sive sampling system. 

9. Incidental data—Usually ac- 
quired at no extra effort but fre- 
quently overlooked. This includes 
population intensity, life table data 
and other the 
knowledge of the whole ecosystem. 

Statistics is not the only field of 
specialization where more extensive 
would be fruitful. 
Rather than do a mediocre job by 
ourselves, we should enlist the aid 
of physiologists, pathologists, and 
others, when the need exists. 


contributions to 


cooperation 


Control Decisions 


I have discussed very generally 
the field of assessment and need for 
research which is primarily con- 
cerned with the development and 
adaptation of better sampling tech- 
niques. A discussion of methods 
for improvement and evaluation of 
hazard for control decisions would 
not be complete without the inclu- 
sion of more basic studies. Control 
is a problem of population dy- 
namics. This may be phrased an- 
other and equally legitimate way: 
problems of pest control are pri- 
marily ecological and only by means 
of properly integrated studies of 
the whole ecosystem, can we insure 
the safest and most intelligent use 
of direct control measures.” Such 
studies include: (1) A thorough 
knowledge of the insect biology. 
(2) The phenological relationships 
of insect, host, and associated 


*Webb, F. E. Aerial chemical control 
of forest insects with reference to the 
Canadian situation. Can. Fish Cult. 24 
pp. March 16, 1959. 
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organisms. (3) The behavior of 
the insect under various climatol- 
ogical, stand, topographical and 
other and (4) The 
structure of the total population 
complex, i.e. the insect itself, asso- 
ciated insects, parasites, and pred- 
ators. 

This knowledge and will 
ultimately produce the best kinds 
of dividends as it is becoming rec- 
ognized that an integrated program 
containing elements of all types 
chemical, biological, 
cultural—is and of 
fundamental 
value than the narrow approach— 
chemical particular. 
Where expediency demands imme- 
diate effort should 
be made to include studies which 


conditions, 


more 


of control 
and feasible 


more lasting and 


control in 


control every 
would add knowledge to our pres- 
ent fund and answer some of the 
burning questions asked of control 
measures—are there biological and 
cultural methods or factors in op- 
eration or capable of being used in 
conjunction with the proposed di- 
rect control? In far too many cases 
this is not being done even when 
it is acknowledged that a clear 
understanding of what they actu- 
ally are doing is not present. I 
have been told of one case (agri- 
cultural) where chemical control is 
resorted to religiously at the begin- 
ning of a certain growth phase of 
the host tree and yet no one con- 
cerned had seen the stage of the 
insect they were supposed to be 
controlling ! 

The above remarks pertain di- 
rectly to precontrol evaluation. The 
techniques developed should be de- 
signed so that they are equally ap- 
plicable to post-control sampling. 
The assessments of the immediate 
biological results alone are not ade- 
quate. These must be continued for 
some years, if possible, to assess the 
fuil effects of the control program. 
The effect on generations succeed- 
ing that subjected to control proce- 
dures must be determined if we are 
to establish true control practices. 
Furthermore, although it is widely 
recognized that chemical control of 
one insect may lead to an upsurge 
of another, there is surprisingly 
little factual data on this phenom- 
enon. This kind of knowledge is of 
the ‘‘incidental type’’ gathered in 
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connection with the evaluation or 
assessment program. 


Summary 


To summarize in slightly more 
detail than at the beginning of this 
paper: 

1. Attitude—I believe that in 
many areas of forest entomology 
there has developed a complacent 
or rather negative attitude in in- 
sect control. This leads to a ‘‘willy- 
nilly’’ type of control where any 
new insecticide is seized upon and 
used. The ultimate achievement of 
real control of outbreaks 
ean only be achieved if we main- 
tain an optimistic attitude; seek- 
ing always to improve on pres- 


insect 


ent methods of control rather than 
to continue unproductive programs 
they apparently 
short-term and political 


because satisfy 
require- 
ments. 

2. Statement of 


Clear objectives are necessary if 


objectives. 


any research program is to be pro- 
ductive. We should not be satisfied 
with a program, whether it is a 
survey or intensive research, unless 
the objectives go beyond the pres- 
ent boundary of knowledge. In 
particular, a control program 
should not be conducted with only 
an expedient objective in mind but 
should be designed to inelude ob- 
jectives which will aid in future 
eontrol studies. This would in- 
elude and better sampling 
methods and better knowledge of 
the effects of the control method on 
the whole ecosystem. 

Related to the statement of ob- 


new 


jectives and conduct of control pro- 
crams is a clear understanding of 
an insect population, its relation- 
ship with the host and methods of 


These can.all be im- 
proved upon, usually within the 


scope of present studies. 


9 
a) 


expression. 


Utilization of existing facil- 
-It is always a temptation to 
with ‘‘tried and true’’ 
methods but in the field of sam- 
pling, significant advances are con- 


itie $.- 


continue 


tinually being made. Adaptation of 
new, more refined, methods of 
sampling to specific problems is not 
being done to the possible limits. 
Nor is the available advice being 
utilized. Biometricians, statisticians 
and experts in other fields are with- 
in easy reach of most of us and 
their cooperation should be so- 
licited in difficult problems—rather 
than maintaining autonomy at the 
price of inadequate or inferior 
methods. Often the basic principles 
of sampling are not adhered to, 
either through lack of understand- 
ing or the misconception that they 
would be impractical. 

4. Full exploitation of time and 
money expended.—Most of the sur- 
veys, intensive sampling and con- 
trol measures are not fully ex- 
ploited for the data they can yield. 
With little or no additional ex- 
penditure of time and effort in 
such programs, data can be gath- 
ered to yield more refined, rapid 
and aceurate sampling methods 
and/or population expression, lead- 
ing to better criteria for control. 
This should be included in the ob- 
jectives. Furthermore much of the 
data accumulated in such programs 
is not fully exploited. Existing 
data can often be used in designing 
new sampling methods or in im- 
proving present ones. These data 
may come from a source outside 
your own particular field 
production, cone crop and other 
silvicultural studies may be used in 
preliminary sampling designs for 
cone and mensura- 
tional data for bark beetle samp- 
ling studies, cultural control and 
many others.) 

5. Extension of existing ecologt- 
cal knowledge——Although sam- 
pling is fundamental to evaluation 
methods, we cannot the 
ecological aspects. We are missing 
many fine opportunities of study- 
ing the insect under 
stress when we aim only at im- 
mediate and total control. Although 
it is obviously impractical in many 


(seed 


seed insects; 


ignore 


ecosystem 
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instances, there should be an at- 
tempt, when an insect outbreak 
occurs, to study a portion of that 
outbreak from the ecological view- 
point. This has been done in a few 
instances and has yielded tremen- 
dous dividends, e.g. the spruce bud- 
worm in eastern Canada and the 
gypsy moth in eastern United 
States. 

6. A widening of our concept of 
control_—The word control con- 
jures up different images in dif- 
ferent minds. We could all bene- 
fit by broadening our thinking to 
include all the possible means of 
control. Agricultural entomology 
has demonstrated that integrated 
control—biological, chemical and 
possibly cultural, is feasible. In 
forest entomology we have a few 
examples of cultural control and 
the principle is generally recog- 
nized. What we need is a greater 
emphasis in our studies on the pos- 
sibilities of combinations of con- 
trols. 

7. Postcontrol evaluation.—The 
importance of precontrol studies as 
an aid in reaching control decisions 
has been elaborated on at some 
length. Postcontrol evaluation is of 
equal importance as it should tell 
you whether the decision reached 
was a sound one. The first ques- 
tion of course is whether the con- 
trol was successful. The same cri- 
teria or methods used in evaluating 
the outbreak should be used in as- 
sessing the results of the control 
method. This further emphasizes 
the importance of an _ ecological 
study of a similar area in which 
control measures were not at- 
tempted. Without this there re- 
mains in many eases an element of 
doubt because the natural course 
of the outbreak or insect popula- 
tion can only be guessed. 

Post-control evaluation does not 
end with a count of the 
killed. It has to be extended to as- 
sociated insects—the 
and to  suecessive 
Often this is not done. 


insects 


ecosystem, 


generations. 





Effects of Burning and 2,4,5-T on 
Gallberry and Saw-Palmetto’ 


Glenn W. Burton 
and Ralph H. Hughes 


GALLBERRY (Ilex glabra {[L.] 
Grey), the most widely distributed 
and the most abundant of the 
brushy plants that grow in the 
flatwoods of Georgia, has increased 
in recent Saw-palmetto 
(Serenoa repens |Bartr.] Small), 
which with 
gallberry, also appears to be in- 


years. 


crows in association 
creasing. 

Both undesirable 
plants for several reasons. They 
compete with more valuable for- 
age plants, thereby reducing the 
grazing value of 
in the Coastal Plain. Both species 
act as naval 
stores operations and greatly in- 


are 


species 


extensive areas 


severe obstacles to 
crease the danger of woods fires. 
They intercept the fall of pine 
needles, which accumulate on the 
plants to form a fuel that burns 
very readily. It is believed that 
they compete with pine seedlings 
and may furnish considerable com- 
petition until the pines have de- 
veloped a full overstory. 

Fire has been the most common 
method that landowners have used 
in attempting to control gallberry 
and saw-palmetto. With sufficient 
fuel in the form of dead grass to 
get the started, plants will 
readily burn to the ground. Fire 
merely kills the top growth, how- 


fire 
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ever, and reduces the height of 
plants for a period of a few years. 
Observations on gallberry indicate 
that fire reduces height growth for 
a period of only two or three years, 
and resprouting from root stocks 
may actually result in a greater 
number of stems. Saw-palmetto ap- 
to react similarly. Hence, 
burning alone is an ineffective con- 
trol for these undesirable 
shrubs. 

Control studies initiated in 1949 
at the Alapaha Experimental 
Range at Alapaha, in the flatwoods 
of Georgia, revealed that gallberry 
could be controlled-effectively with 


pears 


method 


2,4,5-T. Four pounds of acid-equi- 
valent material per acre were re- 
quired, however, to give a high 
percentage kill. Neither 2,4-D nor 
sodium trichloroacetate was effec- 
tive. The study reported herein 


2Halls, L. K., and G. W. Burton. Ef- 
fect of 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and sodium tri- 
chloroacetate on gallberry. Jour. For- 
estry 49:895-897. 1951. 


Fie. 1. 


was designed to reveal the effects 
of 2,4,5-T in combination with 
burning on the control of gallberry 
and saw-palmetto. 


Materials and Methods 


The test area was located on an 
imperfectly drained sandy soil of 
the Plummer series in typical 
flatwoods on the Alapaha Experi- 
mental Range. An area that in- 
cluded both gallberry and 
palmetto was chosen so that the 
response of both plants to these 
treatments might be _ studied. 
Large trees and saplings were re- 
moved, care being used to disturb 
the shrubs as little as possible 
(Fig. 1). The area was fenced in 
order to eliminate livestock as a 
disturbing factor in conducting the 
study. The individual plots, 25 x 
25 feet square, were delineated by 
plowing a furrow with a fire plow. 
This procedure established the 
boundaries very well and greatly 
facilitated the burning of individ- 


saw- 


—Experimental area cleared of longleaf-slash pine overstory to facilitate re- 


search on the control of gallberry and saw-palmetto. 
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ual plots on a randomized basis. 
Inside each 25-foot-square plot, 3.1- 
were estab- 


gallberry 


foot-square subplots 
lished where a 
stand could be found. Angle-iron 
stakes were set one foot deep at 
the northwest and the southeast 
corners of these plots to establish 


FO0( l 


a permanent subplot location. 


1956 an inventory 
the gallberry and 
within each plot. 
estimates 


In January 
was made of 
saw-palmetto 
foliage cover 


measurements 


Average 
and height were 
taken on gallberry and the crowns 
of saw-palmetto within each 25 x 
25-foot plot were counted. The 
foliage cover data consisted of 
ocular estimates of the percentage 
of each plot shaded by gallberry 
foliage when the sun was directly 
overhead. The height 
(inches) of living gallberry plants 
was determined by measuring the 
distance from the ground level to 
the base of the uppermost leaf. In 
addition, the total number of liv- 
ing stems of gallberry within each 
subplot was also tallied. A grass 
yield was taken in January 1956 
each 3.1-foot-square subplot 
by clipping the grass to a height of 
one inch and determining the dry 
weight of all forage removed. 
The lack of information on 
eontrol of gallberry and 
palmetto made it seem desirable to 
factorial experiment that 
would permit the study of the ef- 
fect of a number of variables on 
the control of these plants. Four 
All 
these variables, in- 
volving spraying of burned and 
unburned plots on three dates with 
three rates of 2,4,5-T in two car- 
riers with the checks, gave a total 
of 38 different treatments. These 
treatments were completely ran- 
domized within each of two blocks. 
On March 7, 1956, half of the plots 
were burned. A low-volatile ester 
of 2,4,5-T was applied at rates of 
2, 3, and 4 pounds of acid equiva- 
lent per acre on May 2, August 26, 
anid November 20, 1956. Diesel, fuel 
with a viscosity of 35 to 40 and 
water were used as the two car- 
A specially designed -plot 
sprayer with speedometer, boom, 
and compressed air to give uni- 
form rates and pressures was used. 
The chemical was sprayed at 40 


average 


from 


the 
saw- 


use a 


chosen. 


variables were com- 


binations of 


riers. 


gallons of 
carrier per acre and was applied 
from a height of approximately 2 
feet to burned plots and a height 
of approximately 314 feet to plots 
that had not been burned. Most of 
the spraying was carried out from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. with temperatures 
ranging from 80 to 90 degrees F. 
and relative humidities varying 
from 75 to 100 percent. Lux liquid 
detergent, at a rate of 0.05 per- 
cent, was added to the water spray 
in order to get better coverage. 
When the first spray 
plied on May 2, unburned 
berry showed a maximum current 
new twig length of 31% inches and 
length of 2% inches. 


pounds pressure in 50 


Was ap- 


gall- 


an average 
The approximately 
two-thirds mature size and flower- 
ing was just beginning. On the 
plots burned on March 7, the new 
basal sprouts were growing very 


leaves were 


rapidly and averaged some 5 inches 
in height. The leaves ap- 
proximately one-half mature size. 
The lowest-emerging leaf blades 
and petioles on the new saw-pal- 
metto averaged 8 inches in height, 
and some of them reached a height 
of 12 inches. Approximately 10 to 
15 percent of the saw-palmetto 
crowns were developing flowers at 
this time. New growth on the un- 
burned saw-palmetto much 
slower than on the burned plants 
and flower stalks were very rare. 

On August 26, when the second 
applied, the current 
gallberry twigs averaged 7 inches 
in length on the unburned plots. 
The maximum length was about 
11 inches and the leaves were full 
size. On the burned plots, new 
gallberry sprouts averaged about 
17 inches in height, and the aver- 
age maximum height of the sprouts 
was 23 inches. The leaves on the 
burned plots were slightly larger 
than those on the plots not burned. 

On November 20, when the third 
spray was applied, the growth of 
both burned. and unburned gall- 
berry was progressing at a very 
slow rate. 

Variations in defoliation of gall- 
berry resulting, from these treat- 
ments were rated from 1 to 5, 1 
representing the least injury and 
5 the greatest. Injury ‘to saw-pal- 
metto was expressed in variations 
in leaf scorch, which was similarly 


were 


was 


spray was 
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rated from 1 to 5, 1 representing 
the least injury and 5 the most. 
Other effects of these treatments 
on gallberry were determined by 
counting the living stems within 
each permanent quadrat, measur- 
ing the height of the average stem 
in the 25-foot-square plots and es- 
timating the percent foliage cover 
in plots of this size. These data 
were collected on October 3, 1957. 
and September 15, 1958. Living 
saw-palmetto crowns within each 
25 x 25-foot plot were tallied on 
October 3, 1957, and September 
15, 1958. Forage yield was ob- 
tained on September 15 and 16, 
1958, by clipping the grass in each 
permanent 3.1-foot-square quadrat 
to a height of one inch and deter- 
mining the dry weight of all for- 
age removed. 

Although an effort was made to 
locate the experiment in a uniform 
stand of gallberry and saw-pal- 
metto, variation 
existed between plots. In order to 


considerable 


adjust for this variation, measure- 
ments made in 1957 and 1958 
were expressed in percent of 
measurements made in January 
1956, to give percentage data show- 
ing the amount of change resulting 
from treatment. These percentages 
were subjected to statistical anal- 
and furnish the basis for 
Tables 1, 2, and 3. Since the gall- 
berry-height data seemed to have 
little significance, they have not 
been summarized in this paper. 


yses 


Results 


All four variables in this study 
(burning, application date, rate, 
and carrier of 2,4,5-T) significant- 
ly influenced the leaf injury of 
both gallberry and saw-palmetto. 
Many of the interactions between 
these variables also gave signifi- 
cant mean squares. Since the in- 
jury to the leaves of gallberry and 
saw-palmetto resulting from spray- 
ing was not well correlated with 
the control of these plants, the 
leaf-injury ratings have not been 
prepared in tabular form. The re- 
sults of these observations may be 
summarized as follows. 

Increasing the rate of 2,4,5-T 
from 2 to 4 pounds per acre in- 
creased the leaf injury to both 
gallberry and saw-palmetto. Leaf 
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injury was observed to be greater 
used 
gall- 
May 
spraying, considerably less after 
the August least 
after the November spraying. Saw- 
palmetto, on the other hand, suf- 
fered the injury 


on both species when oil was 
as the carrier. Leaf injury to 
berry was greatest after the 


spraying, and 


createst when 


observed on October 3, 1957, was 
obtained when 2,4,5-T was applied 
in water to burned plots on August 
26. It is interesting that water was 
10 times as effective as a carrier in 
August as in November. The best 
kill with oil as a carrier was ob- 
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tained when 2,4,5-T was sprayed 
on the gallberry on November 20. 
The data showed little difference 
in the effectiveness of water and 
oil as carriers when applied on 
May 2. Although the differences 
between oil and water as carriers 


TABLE 1.—ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF PERCENTAGE SURVIVAL COUNTS ON GALLBERRY 


eames oR - 
sprayed on August 26. AND SAW-PALMETTO AND FOLIAGE COVER OF GALLBERRY AS INFLUENCED BY PRE- 


The analyses of variance of the 
survival data taken on October 3, 
1957, and September 15, 1958, on 
both gallberry saw-palmetto 
have together in 
Table 1 to show the significance of 


and 
been brought 
the main variables and their inter- 
actions. A study of this table per- 
mits the following generalizations 

Rate of 2.4.5-T ranging from 

to 4 pounds of actual acid 
equivalent per acre had no signifi- 
effect the 
either gallberry or 


cant upon survival of 
saw-palmetto. 
This would suggest that 2 pounds 
would have been adequate under 
the conditions of this experiment. 
The data that 


date of application of the spray 


mean-square show 
material was the most consistently 
significant and had more effect 
than variables included in 
the study. Although burning was 
significant the 
the interaec- 
involving indicate 


other 


not a variable, on 
significant 


burning 


average, 
tions 
that important 
variable in this test. In this study, 
the 2,4,5-T also ap- 
peared to be a significant factor, 
particularly as it affected the per- 
centage survival counts of the gall- 
berry plant. 


burning was an 


earrier for 


The importance of 
choosing the proper earrier to fit 
the spraying date is demonstrated 
by the significant interactions in- 
volving date and for all 
four measurements taken on gall- 


carrier 


berry survival. 

Since the three rates of 2.4.5-T 
had no effect upon the survival of 
either the gallberry or the saw- 
palmetto, rate data may be averaged 
to give a total of six measurements 
for any combination of the other 
three variables. This has been done 
for gallberry in preparing Table 2. 
The magnitudes of the LSD’s re- 
veal that even after combining the 
data in this way, the precision was 
not nearly as good as was desired. 

The data in Table 2 indicate 
that the lowest percentage survival 


BURNING TREATMENT, APPLICATION RATE, DATE, AND CARRIER OF 2,4,5-T 


Mean squares 
for gallberry 
percentage survival 
ounts 

9 


e 
Source 10/3/57 
Replication j — 
Burn vs. none (B 71 
Date (D) : 577°" 
Rate (R 
Water vs. oil 
os xX BD 
BX R 
BX W 
R 
Ww y 1 
WwW 
Dx R 
Dx W 
RX W 
‘ax W 
> x mo we 


CW? 


TABLE 2.—PERCENT SURVIVAL AND 


4,073** 


3,587** 


1,775* 


FOLIAGE 


Mean 

squares for 

Mean squares percentage 

for foliage saw-palmetto 
cover of gallberry survival 
15/58 10/3/57 9/15/58 9/15/58 


8,822* 1,096 
14,741** 
945 
767 
1,004 
96 547 1,919 
923 190 
313 852 
,273** 4,888* 
610 5,250* 
134 1,022 

413 


5,946* 
1,715 
1,957 
1,499 


6,404* 
26,535** 


109 


186 


596 


1,693 
1,962 
1,178 


COVER OF GALLBERRY THE FIRST AND 


Seconp YEARS AFTER SPRAYING WITH 2,4,5-T 


Pretreatment Carrier 


Burned® Water May 


August 
November 


Oil May 


August 
November 


Not burned Water May 


August 
November 


Oil May 


August 
November 


Sprayed’ 


Survival of stems Foliage cover 
lst year? 2nd year® 1st year* 2nd year® 


Percent— 
51 8 
16 lf 

11] 
26 
19 
99 
31 
129 
104 
48 
47 


or Ol es 


So pt CO 


nnmws 
2@ton Fob ~ae oro 


roc 


LAD. (FP = O66) 


"May 2, 1956; August 26, 1956; and 
"Number of live stems 10/3/57 


vy 
x 


Number of live stems 1/24/56 


plots October 23, 1957, was 174 and 82 for burned an 


tively. 

*Number of live stems 9/15/58 
7 - ———eEeEeEeE—EEEE 4 
Number of live stems 1/24/56 
plots Oetober 23, 1957, was 194 
tively. 

‘Foliage cover of gallberry 10/3/5 


Foliage cover of gallberry 1/24/56 


*Foliage cover of gallberry 9/15/: 


Foliage cover of gallberry 1/24/5 


*March 7, 1956, 


November 20, 


and 82 for burned anc 


40 


a 


1956. 


100. Pereentage survival for unsprayed check 


unburned plots, respec- 


< 100. Percentage survival for unsprayed check 


unburned plots, respee- 
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for 2,4,5-T applied on August 26 
were not significant at the 5 per- 
cent level, they were consistently 
in favor of water, and since water 
is the cheaper material, it would, 
of course, be the preferred carrier. 
The 154 percent survival for 
burned plots sprayed with water 
November 20 that 
there were more stems per plot on 
Oetober 3, 1957, than when the ini- 
tial inventory was made in Janu- 
1956 


spraying 


on indicates 


This would suggest that 
actually the 
number of stems except for the ob- 
servation on the check plots that 
indicated that the number of stems 
on gallberry plots burned and not 


ary 
increased 


sprayed had increased in the same 
period so that survival was 174 
The 82 percent survival 
the unburned check 
plot shows that some of the stems 
counted in 1956 had died by Octo- 
1957. Halls’ observations 
that burning may actually increase 
the number of stems developing 
the 
are confirmed by these findings. 

Most of the 
during the last year of the study 
small little 
eance. Generally, there was a re- 
per 


percent, 


observed on 


ber  § 


from rootstocks of gallberry 


changes occurring 


were and of signifi- 


duction in number of stems 
unit area on the plots sprayed in 
May, a slight increase in the num- 
ber of stems on plots sprayed on 
and an inerease in the 
number of stems sprayed with oil 
in November. The striking 1958 
reduction in the number of stems 
on the burned plots sprayed with 
water in November, as compared 
the 


August 26, 


with 1957 data, is interesting 


PERCENT SURVIVAI 
ND Yr AR 


SEece 


Date sprayed 


Pretreatment 1956 


May 
August 


May 2 


OF SAW-PALMETTO CROWNS 
APTER SPRAYING 


and suggests that at least two years 
will be required to appraise the 
value of such treatments. 

Since the foliage-cover data in 
Table 2 were ocular estimates, they 
would be expected to be less precise 
than actual counts of gallberry 
stems used in preparing the sur- 
vival data. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the data tend to be 
less consistent in the two years and 
that the LSD’s are 
larger than obtained for 
survival of The data for 
foliage cover correlate quite 
well with data numbers 
and would lead to the same gen- 
eral conclusions. It 
that although the May applications 
of 2,4,5-T, for example, reduced 
the number of stems 50 percent, 
they had no effect on the foliage 
estimates. It is evident, therefore, 


somewhat 
those 

stems. 

do 
on stem 


is interesting 


that a reduction of as much as 50 
will prob- 
effect 


percent in stem number 
have little 
foliage cover, since the remaining 
stems will make enough additional 
growth to fill the spaces left by 
the ones that died out. When about 
85 percent of the stems are killed, 
however, as in the best August 
treatment, it appears that foliage 
cover will be reduced 75 to 


2) 5 


ably very on 


also 
percent. 

Date of spraying was the only 
variable significantly influencing 
the survival of  saw-palmetto 
erowns by September 15, 1958, 
two years after treatment (Table 
Table 3 shows that 
date of spraying was significant 
only that 
burned and indicates that August 


1). However, 


on saw-palmetto was 


THE 
WitHh 2,4,5-T 


Survival’ of 


crowns (9/15/58 
Percent 


26 24 
November 


0) 39 


August 26 40 
November 20 47 


L.S.D. (P 


Number of live crowns 9/15 


Number of live crowns 1/24/56 


vival for unsprayed check 


was 45 and 53 


15 
58 


— 100. Pereentage sur 


plots on September 15, 1958, 


for burned and unburned plots, respectively. 
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26 was the only date that 
significant reduction 
metto stand. 

The best forage yields (2,006 
pounds of dry matter per acre) 
were obtained from plots burned in 
March and sprayed with 2,4,5-T 
in water in August. The burned 
unsprayed check plots produced 
only 620 pounds of dry matter per 
acre. An analysis of the yields ob- 
tained from these treatments shows 
that the plots sprayed with 2,4,5-T 
significantly outyielded the checks. 
Thus, it appears that the spray 
treatment, which reduced the gall- 
berry stand some 85 percent, per- 


gave a 


in saw-pal- 


mitted the forage grasses to in- 
crease their than 


threefold. 


growth more 


Summary 
A2x3x3-x 2 factorial experi- 
ment with two checks, designed to 
discover a more effective method 
for controlling gallberry and saw- 
palmetto, was begun in the spring 
of 1956. In this test, plots burned 
Mareh 7, 1956, and not 
were sprayed on May 2, 


burned 

August 
26, and November 20, 1956, with 
2, 3, and 4 pounds of acid-equiva- 
lent 2,4,5-T per acre in two car- 
riers—water and oil. The experi- 
ment was replicated twice. 

Leaf injury to both species in- 
creased with increasing rates of 
2,.4,5-T and was greater when oil 
was used as a carrier. It 
well correlated with control of 
these species, however. 

Rate of 2,4,5-T had effect 
upon control of either species, in- 
dicating that two pounds per acre 
was adequate in this test. 

The best eontrol of both gall- 
berry and saw-palmetto was ob- 
tained by burning March 7 and 
spraying August 26 with 2,4,5-T 
in water. This treatment killed 84 
percent of the gallberry stems by 
count and reduced the foliage 
cover some 75 to 85 percent. It 
also reduced competition enough 
to permit a threefold increase in 
the yield of forage 
September 1958. 

When 2,4,5-T was applied in 
November, oil was a much 
effective carrier for the herbicide 
than water. When the herbicide 
was applied in May, oil and water 
were equally effective as carriers. 


was not 


no 


grasses by 


more 





Effects of Thinning Seed Spots on Growth of 
Three Conifers in the Inland Empire 


Marvin W. Foiles 


Direct seeding is a widely tested 
method of reforestation. One meth- 
od of direct seeding is to sow the 
small prepared 
spaced at desired intervals. More 
than one seed is planted in each 
spot to insure adequate survival 
for uniform stocking, the number 
planted depending on the germina- 
tive capacity of the seeds and ex- 
mortality. 


seeds in spots 


pected Consequently 
several seedlings often become es- 
tablished on a single spot. 

fear that 
petition among several seedlings in 


Some foresters com- 
a small spot will necessitate thin- 
ning to prevent stagnation, loss of 
growth, or the development of 
poorly formed trees (3, 5, 7, 8). 
Although many workers have ques- 
tioned the desirability of multiple 
stocking in seed few have 
measured results from experimen- 
tal tests. Garman and Orr-Ewing 
(1) reported that 10- and 15-year- 
old Douglas-fir dominants inereased 
in both height and 


stand density increased. Roe (6) 


spots, 


diameter as 


reported an increase in height but 
a decrease in diameter of dominant 
jack pine as density increased. 
Lynch (4), litera- 
ture on the effect of stand density 
on height growth of natural stands, 
coneluded his review with these two 


reviewing the 


veneral observations: 


effect of 
height 
with the species eoncerned and is 
related to their 
and abilities to express 
Second, height 


tarded by density of stocking, it is 


First, the 
stocking on 


density of 
crowth varies 
basie growth habits 
dominance. 
when growth is re 
most apparent on poor sites where 


root competition is high. 


Results, described below, from tests 
of artificial thinning of seed spots 
affected height 
and diameter growth of seedlings 


show how density 


AUTHOR is research forester sta 
tioned at the field research center, In- 
termountain Forest and Range Expt. 
Sta., Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agric., 


Idaho. 


THE 


> so 
Boise, 


species in 
northeastern 


of three coniferous 
northern Idaho and 
Washington. 


The Experiments 


The two locations chosen for this 
study were the Kalispell Creek 
drainage of the Kaniksu National 
Forest in northeastern Washing- 
ton, and Solitaire Creek and De- 
ception Creek on the Coeur d’Alene 
National Forest in northern Idaho. 
These representative 
sites within the western white pine 
type. The Kaniksu plots were 
located on a flat bench having a 
fine sandy loam soil. The Coeur 
d’Alene located on 
north-facing slopes with silt loam 
soils containing considerable 
amounts of rock fragments. Both 
the and Coeur d’Alene 
sites had been prepared by har- 
vesting the merchantable timber, 
felling the remaining and 
broadeast burning the 

Seed spot thinning 
on four plots, all of which were 
seeded in the fall of 1937 fellow- 
cleareutting and 
burning. Two plots on the Kaniksu 


areas are 


plots were 


Kaniksu 


trees, 
debris. 
was tested 


ing prescribed 
site were sown with western white 
pine and ponderosa pine seeds one 
year after burning. The two Coeur 
d’Alene plots were sown with west- 
white pine and Engelmann 
spruce seeds one month after burn- 
ing. Twenty-five seeds were planted 


ern 


in each spot; the spots were spaced 
6 feet apart. 

Alternate seed spots were thinned 
three reduce 
progressively to one 


times to stocking 
established 
per They 


thinned to a maximum of 15 seed- 


seedling spot. were 
lings per spot after germination in 
the spring of 1938 ; to four seedlings 
at the end of the second growing 
season; and to only one seedling 
the end of the third 
growing season. The alternate un- 
thinned spots contained up to 23 
established seedlings each, making 


per spot at 
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available a wide range of densities 
for comparison. Results reported 
here are based on measurements of 
193 ponderosa pine seed spots, 186 
white pine spots in the Kaniksu 
plot, 210 white pine spots in the 
Coeur d’Alene plot, and 421 
Engelmann spruce spots. 

Only the dominant, or tallest, 
seedling in each spot was meas- 
ured. Diameter at 1 inch above the 
ground line and total height were 
measured at the end of the ninth 
and seventeenth growing seasons. 
Helmers (2) reported the effects of 
thinning through the ninth grow- 
ing season. The present paper re- 
ports the results after 17 years of 
gcrowth. 


Results 


Diameters of dominant seedlings 
of each species tested progressively 
decreased as numbers of seedlings 
per spot increased from 1 to 23 
(Fig. 1). The effect was most evi- 
dent for ponderosa pine and least 
evident for Engelmann 
white pine was intermediate be- 
tween these two species. Analyses 


spruce; 


of variance showed the regressions 
of diameter on number of trees per 
spot to be highly significant for 
each species. 

Heights of the 
lings of each species tended to be 
Fig. 
2), but the degree to which height 
was affected varied among species 
and plots. Analyses of variance 
the height 
on number of trees per spot to be 
highly significant for ponderosa 
pine, significant at the 5 percent 
level for white pine on the Coeur 
d’Alene plot, but nonsignificant for 
white pine on the Kaniksu plot and 
for spruce. 


dominant seed- 


shorter on dense seed spots 


showed regressions of 


Discussion 
Some results shown by measure- 
ments after 17 years differ from 
trends indicated by measurements 
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after 9 years (2). The effect of 
density on diameter growth of all 
three species was the same as had 
been reported earlier, but was more 
pronounced, The same thing is true 
of ponderosa pine height growth. 
However, the effect on _ height 
growth of western white pine and 
Engelmann spruce after 17 years 
was the earlier re- 
sults. After 9 years, heights of dom- 
inant white pine and spruce in- 


reversed from 


creased slightly as numbers of 
inereased. 


had 


seedlings spot 
Eight the 


reversed, and heights decreased as 


per 


years later trend 


seed-spot density increased, The ef- 
fect on heights of spruce was slight 
in both the 9- and 17-year meas- 
but 
fect on heights of white pine after 


urements, the depressing ef- 
17 years was significant in one test 
and indicated a real change. These 
results differ 
Garman and Orr-Ewing (1 


also from those of 
who 
reported increases in both height 
and diameter growth of Douglas- 
fir as density increased to six seed- 
Roe (6) 
an increase in height but a decrease 
in diameter for 10-year-old jack 
density Ap- 


lings per spot. reported 


yine as increased. 
I 
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of seed-spot density on diameter of dominant seedling 17 


years after 


























Fig. 2 sftect of seed-spot density on height of dominant seedling 17 years after 


sowing 
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parently the response to increasing 


seed spot density varies among 
species and sites. 

Differences in juvenile growth 
rate of the three species might 
account for the differences in the 
rate and age at which seedspot 
affected height 


study. Ponderosa 


density growth 


in this pine, 


which has the fastest initial growth 
rate, showed the depressing effect 
of density on height earlier and 


more than the other 
species. White pine, intermediate 
in initial growth rate, was affected 
during the second decade, when 
white pine height growth normal- 


severely 


ly inereases. The effect of increased 
density on height growth of the 
was still 


slower growing 


slight after 17 years. 


spruce 


The reasonable growth and posi- 
tive expression of dominance in- 
dicate that a satisfactory stand will 
develop without thinning. There- 
fore thinning of seed spots is not 
required with direct seeding. Thin- 
ning dense seed spots to increase 
diameter growth may be desirable, 
just as thinning dense natural 
stands is desirable, if the benefits 
offset the cost of thinning. How- 
ever, the benefits from thinning 
should diminish as the spot 
dominants improve their position 


seed 


by shading out competitors. Some 
of the benefits of thinning can be 
gained by planting fewer seeds per 
spot or by broadcast seeding. How- 
ever, more research is needed to 
determine the minimum number of 
seeds per spot or seeds per acre 
that will result in 
stocking with all the variable con- 
ditions affecting seedling germina- 
tion and survival. The development 
of more effective rodent repellents 
will 
but seedling survival will still vary 
with such conditions as seed via- 
bility, seedbed condition, compet- 


satisfactory 


reduce seed losses somewhat, 


ing vegetation, and weather. 


Summary 


Direct sowing of ponderosa pine, 
western white pine, and Engel- 
mann spruce small pre- 
pared spots resulted in establish- 
ment of several seedlings in each 
spot. Some spots were artificially 
thinned to test the effects of seed- 
spot density on the growth of each 


seeds in 
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of these species in northern Idaho 
and northeastern Washington. 
Results of this experiment show 
that the number of seedlings per 
spot significantly affected diameter 
growth of 17-year-old trees of all 
three species. Diameter growth of 
the dominant seedlings decreased 
as the number of seedlings per spot 
increased. Height growth of pon- 
derosa pine also decreased signifi- 
increasing seed-spot 
height 


cantly with 
density. A decrease in 
growth of western white pine on 
densely stocked spots was signifi- 
cant in one test but not in the 
other. Height growth of Engel- 
mann spruce tended to decrease 
with increasing density, but not 
significantly. 

Thinning seed spots is not ree- 
ommended, for a satisfactory stand 
will develop without it. Thinning 


to increase diameter growth is ad- 
visable only under the same man- 
agement and economic conditions 
that would make it advisable to 
thin dense natural stands. 

The benefits of thinning might 
be obtained by planting fewer 
seeds per spot or by broadcast seed- 
ing, but more research is needed 
to determine the optimum number 
of seeds to sow with such variable 
conditions as seed viability, seed- 
bed condition, competing vegeta- 
tion, and weather. 
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Gifford Pinchot State Park Opened in Pennsylvania 


The Gifford Pinchot State Park, located between York and Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, was officially opened on May 26 by Governor David L. Lawrence 


and Seeretary of Forests and Waters Maurice K. Goddard. 


With an area of 2,250 acres, the park has a 340-acre lake that is being 


developed for pienicking, boating, swimming, and fishing. 


In attendance at the program were cabinet officers and officials of the state 


government, members of the general assembly, the federal government, and 


conservation organizations. 


sented by Executive Secretary Henry Clepper. 


The Society of American Foresters was repre- 





Development of the 2-Index System 
of Rating Forest Fire Danger 


A. W. Lindenmuth, Jr. 


Tue 2-index system of rating for- 
est fire danger was devised for the 
pine forests of the 
Southwest during 1953 and 1954 to 
develop an improved fire danger 
help eliminate 
serious fires in the region. The sys- 


ponderosa 


rating system to 
tem has been used intensively by 
the Forest the South- 
west since 1955, and in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota since 1958. 
It has proved reliable. This is a 


Service in 


report of the principles and gen- 
eral procedures followed in devel- 
oping the 2-index system. 


The Forest Fire Problem 


The ponderosa pine type in the 
Southwest is characterized by rela- 
tively large quantities of relatively 
flammable fuel, frequent lightning, 
and much human use. Climatically 
in this type, summer is wet, spring 
and fall are dry, and winter fre- 
quently is wet but occasionally is 
dry 

Most of the 1,900 fires that start 
national for- 
the pon- 
derosa pine type. About 83 percent 


on the southwestern 
ests annually oceur in 
are ignited by lightning, mostly in 
July and August during the wet 
season. Sometimes 


many oceur at 


the same time. Lightning 


storms 
usually produce some precipitation 
that fuel 


Henee, few of the summer lightn- 


raises moisture content 
The eX- 

that 
smoulder for davs or sometimes for 


ing fires become serious. 


ceptions are ‘*sleepers”’ 


weeks until fuels dry to the point 
that fires ean become serious. 


THE AUTHOR is with the Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Expt. Sta., Forest 
Serviee, U. S. Dept. Agric., with central 
headquarters at Fort Collins, Colo. in 
with Colorado State Univer 


> 
re 
Range 


cooper 
ity 


ition 

The work reported herein was done 
while the by and 
South 
Service, at 


author 
working in 
west 


was employed 
with the 


Forest 


connection 
Region, 1. 8S. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Man-caused fires occur chiefly 
during spring and fall, the driest 
parts of the fire Those 
starting during bad burning con- 
ditions account for the 
serious fires. The heart of the prob- 


season. 
most of 


lem is the occasional fire that per- 
sists until bad burning conditions 
arrive or starts during bad burn- 
ing conditions. Man-caused fires 
create most of the trouble. The 
probability of ignition or number 
of fires are not primary problems. 
The critical task is to consistently 
and accurately identify bad burn- 
ing conditions, the periods when 


fires can become serious. 


Forest Fire Danger Rating 
Requirements 


From an appraisal of the fire 
problems, it was clear that a fire 
danger rating system for use in 
the Southwest primarily should: 
(1) apply specifically in the pon- 
derosa pine type, (2) rate cumula- 
tive drying throughout the year as 
the basis for an index of fire po- 
tential, and (3) rate current 
weather as the basis for an index 
of opportunity for fires to develop 
their full potential. 

Conventional multifunctional in- 
dexes ‘‘from which ease of ignition 
of fires and their probable behavior 
may be estimated’’ (7) do not meet 
these requirements. An index cor- 
related with both ease of ignition 
of fires and their probable behavior 
is not a specific index of ignition 
the 
phenomena are not affected in the 


nor behavior, because two 
same way by fire danger variables. 
The sacrifice made to inelude igni- 
tion in fire danger ratings weakens 
the fire behavior component that 
is so important in the Southwest. 
Devices that measure or estimate 
fuel moister climates 
fail in the Southwest. Such devices 
as fuel indicator sticks, 


moisture in 


moisture 
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and relative humidity and cumula- 
tive drying indexes based on either 
or both, yield fire danger ratings 
that are high practically all the 
time in the Southwest, except dur- 
ing and for a time 
precipitation. 

A system was therefore devised 


short after 


that uses two independent indexes, 
drought index and rate-of-spread 
index. A estimating 
fuel moisture was developed spe- 
cifically for the ponderosa 
type in the Southwest. 


method for 


pine 


Estimates of Fuel Moisture 
Estimates of fuel moisture are 
the backbone of both indexes in the 
2-index Moisture content 
in woody fuels operates like a bank 
account: there periodic de- 
posits and withdrawals of water. 
The objective was to set up a book- 
keeping system to keep account of 
both deposits and withdrawals and 
from that 
day by day of moisture in 
fuels. It with 

depletion-accretion curves. 


System. 


are 


record strike a balance 
the 
was done moisture 

Figure 1 shows a typical drying 
curve starting with saturated fuel 
and assuming a relatively constant 
vapor pressure in the atmosphere. 
Rates of depletion are fast when 
fuel is wet. At this stage free water 
predominates. Its vapor pressure is 
relatively high. During 
periods, the difference 
vapor pressure of water in the fuel 
and in the air is relatively large 
As the fiber saturation level is ap- 
proached, further drying involves 


drying 
bet ween 


chiefly bound water, which has a 
lower and _ this 
vapor pressure decreases below the 


vapor pressure, 
fiber saturation level as the quan- 
tity of residual moisture decreases. 
The difference in vapor pressure 
between water in fuel and in air 
larger amount of 
energy is required to remove bound 


decreases. A 
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water than the same quantity of 
free water and the rate of drying 
therefore The level of 
residual moisture at a given time 


slows up. 


thus has a strong quantitative in- 
fluence on depletion and accretion. 

The factors used to estimate fuel 
moisture during 
estimated 
content at the 
period, (2 
the estimated 
pressure between water in fuel and 


drying periods 


fuel 
beginning of the 


are: (1) moisture 
elapsed time, and (3) 
difference in vapor 
water in the atmosphere. During 
wetting periods, fuel moisture is 
estimated fuel 
the beginning 


estimated from (1 
moisture content at 
of the period, and (2) quantity of 
precipitation. 

Fuel content at the 


beginning of a period is the amount 


moisture 


computed for the preceding day. 
Elapsed time is expressed in calen- 
dar days. The vapor pressure of 
water in the fuel, called fuel vapor 
pressure hereafter, is related to air 
temperatures measured each day. 
of water in the 


The Vapor pressur ’ 





ONTENT 


r 
ww 


MOISTURE 


FUEL 





atmosphere, called ambient vapor 
pressure hereafter, is treated as a 
constant, within for the 
following reasons. 

Ambient vapor pressure in the 
semiarid Southwest characteristic- 
ally is low and similar from day 
to day during precipitation-free 
periods. The quantity of water in 
the air tends to remain 
during these periods throughout 
the Inland West (3). Relative hu- 
midity changes are largely the re- 
sult of temperature changes (4) 
and therefore have only small ef- 
ambient vapor pressure. 
According to that 
made, day to day changes in ambi- 


Seasons, 


constant 


fects on 
checks were 
ent vapor during 
cipitation-free periods average ap- 
of the dif- 
vapor 


pressure pre- 
9 

oO percent 
fuel 


vapor 


proximately 


ference between pres- 


sure and ambient pressure. 


Variations in ambient vapor pres- 


sure thus are insignificant in com- 








FUEL VAPOR PRESSURE 
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parison with the relatively large 
difference between fuel vapor pres- 
sure and ambient vapor pressure 
during precipitation-free periods. 

Amount of drying during each 
24-hour period then is related to 
the area under the fuel vapor pres- 
sure curve for the period (Fig. 2). 
several 


Amount of drying over 


days is related to the sum of the 


daily areas. By this technique it is 


the 
time scale in moisture depletion- 
weighting 


possible to greatly improve 


aceretion relations by 
each day in proportion to the area 
fuel 
summing the 


under the vapor pressure 


curve and weights 
day by day. In the process, fuel 
vapor pressures as such are not 


fuel 


vapor pressure curve or quantita- 


cumulated; areas under the 
tive drying are cumulated. The re- 
sults are referred to as cumulated 
vapor pressure. 


Tere reer et ere es as eee ee 








TIME 








Fig. 1. 
time, assuming relatively 
Metz (5 


eurve. Adapted from 


A typical moisture depletion curve for woody material 
illustrates the relationship between fuel moisture content and 
stable atmospheric conditions, and 
shows the effects of free and bound water on the slope of the 


Fig. 2. 


unimportant. 


1200 2400 


TIME OF DAY 


Representative daily fuel vapor pressure curves: (A) 
80-degree day in late spring, (B) 70-degree day in late spring, 
and (C) 70-degree day in late autumn, showing differences in 
area under the curves. 
because moisture changes 


The tails of the curves are not shown 
at low temperatures generally are 





Drought Index 


Drought index based on 
moisture depletion and accretion in 
the upper foot of bare soil. Data 
from the Vicksburg Infiltration 
Project, a cooperative study by the 
U.S. Forest Service for the Water- 
Station, 

Army, Vicks- 


was 


ways Experiment Corps 
of Engineers, U. 8. 
burg, Mississippi, were used. 

Soil moisture is a good index of 
the 


depletion-accretion curves for large 


drought because (a moisture 
fuels and bare soil are similar, and 
b) large fuels. and a foot of bare 
both 
reservoirs of moisture which reflect 
the effects of 
over a long period of time. Baver 


soil are large, slow-drying 


cumulative drought 
1) points up the characteristics of 
the curves for soil and the reasons 
Several re- 
Lough- 
show 


for changes in slope. 
ports, one by Stamm and 
borough (6) for instance, 
that woody material dries and wets 
in a similar manner. 

The first step in developing the 
depletion-accretion curves for 
drought index was to establish a 
relation between soil moisture and 
Daily 


soil moistures plot over cumulated 


cumulated vapor pressure. 


vapor pressures in a straight line 
relationship on log log coordinate 
paper within the range of 5 to 30 
units! of cumulated fuel 
That range accounted for 
a majority of all observations. The 
the found to 


change with season, however. 


vapor 
pressure 
slope of line was 
The reason why the slope of the 


linear relation changed with sea- 
son is illustrated by Figure 2. The 
amount of daily moisture depletion 
the under 
daily vapor pressure 

The the 


depends in turn on the daily maxi- 


is determined by 
the fuel 


*‘urve area 


area 


under curve 
mum fuel temperatures (height of 
the high 

width of curve). As 
were re- 


curve) and duration of 
temperatures 
daily fuel 


presented in the cumulated vapor 


temperatures 


pressures they were accounted for. 
Changes in slope of the lines were 
therefore due mainly to differences 
tem- 


in daily duration of warm 


peratures (width of curve) and 


One unit of cumulated vapor pressure 
is approximately equal to one day be 
tween June 16 and July 15 when air 
temperature reached 80° F. 


these change with season. The 
ratios of fuel moisture depletion 
for similar fuel vapor pressures at 
different seasons were therefore de- 
termined and expressed as coef- 
ficients which could be used to ad- 
just the drying influence of cumu- 
lated vapor 
The coefficients became: 


pressure for season. 


Coefficients 
applied to 
cumulated vaper 
Period pressure 
June 16—July 15 1.0 
May, June 1-15, 
July 16-31, August 0.9 
April 16-30, September, 
October 1-15 
March, April 1-15, 
Oetober 16-31 
January, February, 
November, December 


This means that in 
only half as much evaporation is 


November 


expected on a 70-degree day, for 


example, as on a 70-degree day 
mid-June and mid-July. 
much is ex- 
day in 


between 
Only 67 
pected on a 
March. 
Although the adjust- 
ment apparently was necessary to 


percent as 


70-degree 
most of 


compensate for variations in length 
of the warm period of the day for 
different seasons of the year, some 
may have been required to com- 
pensate for variations in the size 
of the ambient vapor pressure con- 
stant and other factors. 
Adjustment of cumulated vapor 
pressure for season of the year, by 
use of the coefficients, enabled one 
curve of moisture depletion-accre- 
tion in relation to cumulated vapor 
pressure to be used throughout the 
vear. 
The 
curves in Figure 3 based on a rela- 
tion between moisture content and 


three depletion-accretion 


cumulated were 
then drawn, one for each of three 
levels of preceding winter precip- 
itation. The complete role of pre- 
ceding winter precipitation as a 
fire danger variable is not known. 
It may be more important in arid 


vapor pressure 


regions than in humid regions. Fire 
danger ratings are apparently im- 
including preceding 
winter precipitation as a variable 
in the Southwest. 

Only one curve is used in any 
calendar The 
use depends upon the preceding 


proved by 


one year. curve to 


winter precipitation. Curve A ap- 
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plies if winter precipitation was 
enough to saturate the top foot 
of soils upon which the curves were 
based, 3.51 inches or more. Curve 
B applies if winter precipitation 
was 2.51 to 3.50 inches, and curve 
C if precipitation was 2.50 inches 
Winter precipitation of 
less than 2.50 inches usually pre- 
cedes a bad fire year in the South- 


or less. 


west. 

Precipitation is considered to be 
winter precipitation starting when 
the first snowfall in November or 
December lingers or from the time 
of the first general precipitating 
storm after December 1 regularly 
followed by average daily tempera- 
tures below 50 degrees. Winter pre- 
cipitation ends when the snow that 
accumulated during winter melts, 
or in the event of an open winter, 
when average daily temperatures 
regularly reach 50 degrees or more. 
Winter for this the 
period when snow regularly covers 


purpose is 


the ground, or in the absence of 
snow, when average daily tempera- 
tures regularly are below 50 de- 
grees. 

Drought index 
gin when the period of winter pre- 
cipitation ends. If the first day of 
the season is April 1 and mid-day 
measured at 1:00 
cumulated 
vapor pressure is 0.47 inch (vapor 
pressure of water at 69 degrees, 
0.707 inch, times 0.67 the coefficient 
for April 1-15). On the second day 
of the season, if drying continues, 


ealeulations be- 


temperature, 
p.m., is 69 


degrees, 


an amount calculated in the same 
manner is added. 

Cumulated pressure is 
converted to drought index by the 
process of curve anamorphosis il- 
lustrated in Figure 3 by the dashed 
lines drawn from 10 on the cumu- 


vapor 


lated vapor pressure scale to mois- 
ture content 1.98 on the curve and 
then to 80 on the drought index 
scale. This seale divides the range 
of moisture content into 100 units; 
the highest eontent is 
equivalent to zero and the lowest is 
equivalent to 100. 

The whole 
vapor pressure was thus converted 
with the moisture content curves to 
drought index and tabulated for 
field use. The variables in the field 
tables are ‘‘yesterday’s drought 


moisture 


range of cumulated 
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and ‘‘today’s tempera- 
‘*Yesterday’s drought in- 
is the equivalent of cumu- 
up to and 
**Today’s 


for 


index’’ 
ture.”’ 
dex’”’ 
lated vapor 
including yesterday. 
temperature’’ is the 
bringing cumulated vapor pressure 
up to date. 

The first step in determining ac- 
eretion of water and reduction of 
drought index and cumulated 
vapor pressure from precipitation 
was to determine the relation be- 


pressure 


basis 


tween accretion and precipitation. 
According to data from the Vicks- 
burg Infiltration Project, accretion 
= 0.821 precipitation — 0.214. 
For these calculations, precipita- 
into size classes, 


as follows: 


tion was divided 


with class means 
Precipitation Class 
means* 
(Inches 
0.09 
0.30 
0.58 
0.91 
1.40 
1.80 
2.30 


2 80 


size classes 
(Inches 
T—0.20 
0.21—0.40 
0.41 0.80 
0.81—1.20 
1.21—1.60 
1.61—2.10 
2 60 
3.10 


plus 


final 


accretion tables to go with each of 


step Was to prepare 


determined from 


data, 


“Arithmetic m« 
Southwestern precipitation 


ans 


(INCHES) 
co 


CONTENT 


(ACCRETION) 


N 


the three depletion curves. The 
procedure is illustrated by long- 
short dashed lines on Figure 3. 
Drought index stands at 80 and a 
storm in the 0.81- to 1.20-inch class 
occurs. The moisture content cor- 
responding to drought index 80 is 
1.98 inches. The mean for the pre- 
cipitation class is 0.91 inch. Ac- 
cretion therefore is: 


accretion = (0.821) (0.91) — 
0.214 — 0.53 ineh. 


The new moisture content is there- 
fore 1.98 + 0.53 = 2.51 inches, 
which corresponds to a cumulated 
vapor pressure of 5 units and a 
drought index of 68. The storm 
replaced a quantity of water about 
equal to the quantity expected to 
evaporate on five 80-degree days 
in late June. 

Sinilarities between moisture de- 
pletion and accretion in soil and 
in organic materials were empha- 
sized earlier. To verify these simi- 
larities, the procedures developed 
tested against the moisture 
that had been weighed 
periodically at the Priest River Ex- 
perimental Forest, Idaho. The rela- 
drought index and 
the moisture content in logs, shown 


were 


in logs 


tion between 


as a percentage of the dry weight 


INDEX 
(PERCENT) 


DROUGHT 





MOISTURE 











T 


(DEPLETION) 
—-—-—--—--p» 





! ower” 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


re 4 4 
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of the logs, appears graphically in 
Figure 4. Drought index and meas- 
ured moisture content of the logs 
are linearly related. The range in 
drought index is adequate to cover 
the range in moisture content dur- 
ing a long fire season. 


Rate-of-Spread Index 


Rate-of-spread index was de- 
signed to rate the spread of fires 
in their early stages, while still 
surface fires burning in ponderosa 
pine fine fuels. The index is de- 
termined from the relation of three 
variables to actual fire spread. The 
variables air temperature, 
wind, and a litter moisture factor. 

Records from all of the several 
thousand wildfires than 10 
acres in size initially at- 
tacked that burned in ponderosa 
pine southwestern na- 
tional during 1949-1952 
were examined for inclusion in the 
analysis. Fires were retained if (1) 
they were attacked within the same 
burning period (10 a.m. to 6 p.m.) 


are 


less 


when 


fuels on 


forests 


in which they were discovered, and 
(2) measurements of all weather 
and fire danger factors to be tested 
had measured during the 
burning period on the same ranger 
district in which the fire burned. 
Forty-four fires that burned from 
0.3 to 15,820 acres each were left 


been 


for the analysis. 
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Fig. 3.—Drought index is based on 3 depletion-accretion curves; 
eurve A for a year with 3.51 inches or more of preceding 
winter precipitation, curve B for 2.51 to 3.50 inches, and curve 
C for 2.50 inches or less. The suitable curve is used to trans- 
late the moisture content—cumulated vapor pressure relation 
into drought index during either depletion or accretion periods. 


DROUGHT INDEX 


Fig. 4.—Drought index is linearly related to the average 
moisture content of 6 logs, 6 to 18 inches in diameter, at the 
Priest River Experimental Forest, Idaho. Data eover the pe- 
riod from April 17 to October 25, 1952. 
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Estimated area at time of initial 
attack for each fire was taken from 
the fire 


into an index of forward spread it 


report and transformed 
feet per minute for the period from 


origin to initial attack. The index 
of forward spread was the radius of 
a circle having the area of the fire 
of 


ranged from 0.2 to 7.6. 


Indexes 
This is the 


at time initial attack 
equivalent in elongated fires of ap 


proximately 25 to 1,000 feet per 
hour 
The 


ent weather and fuel moisture vari 


influence of seven independ 


ables on the indexes was tested by 
Weather 


measurements used were those tak- 


correlation analysis. 


en nearest to 1:00 p.m. in the dis- 
trict on which the fire burned. The 
(1 


moisture 


independent variables were : air 
temperature, (2) litter 
factor, 


lated 


velocity, 4 


which was simply cumu 


vapor pressures, (3) wind 
relative humidity, (5 
index, (6) moisture 
fuel 
li, inch round dowels 
7) saturation deficit 
The method of Bruce 


neke was used for the 


drought 
tent of 


eon 
moisture indicator 
sticks , and 
Rei- 


correla- 


and 
tion analysis. Results are given in 
Table 1 

On the basis of both the partial 
regression coefficients and the vari 
in of-spread associated 


ation rate 


INDEXES OF 
INDEPENDEN 


{CORRELATION OF 


Partial 
regression 


Variable coefficient 


+-0.2045 
+-0.1864 
10.1043 
—.0211 
—0.0181 


Air temperature 
Litter 
Wind 
Relative 
Drought 
Moisture 


moisture 


moisture 
velocity 
humidity 
index 
content fuel 
sticks 


of 
indicator 


deficit 


—(.0405 


Saturation —0.5100 


FORWARD SPREAD 0} 
r 


with each variable, the first three 
variables accounted for most of the 
of As 


there was considerable correlation 


variation rate-of-spread. 
among independent variables, the 
first for much 
of the influence of the last four. 

A second 


based 


two could account 
equation 
temperature, litter 
moisture factor, and wind velocity 
In 


linear form the standard error of 


estimating 
on air 


was then computed and tested. 


estimate was 1.15 feet per minute, 
only slightly larger than the stand- 
of 1.07 the initial 
linear equation with seven 
Adjustments 
for curvilinearity the 
standard error to 0.94 in the equa- 


ard error for 
inde- 
pendent variables. 


red ue ed 


tion finally adopted. 

The final step was to convert the 
range in the rate of forward spread 
of fires to a 100-point scale. Prac- 
tical minimums 
were set for each independent vari- 
able. Rate-of-spread index was set 
at 100 when all independent vari- 
ables were at the maximums adopt- 
ed the 
were minimums adopted 


maximums and 


and zero when variables 
at the 
The range between was graduated 
by procedures similar to those used 
eraduating the drought index 
(Fig. 3 

An envelope-type 
then developed for 


in 
seale 
slide rule was 
-aleulating lit- 


FIRES WITH SEVEN 


VARIABLES 


Variation in 
index of forward 
spread associated 
with the variable 


Range of 


measurements 


31.0°F 
17.8 units 
19.0 m.p.h. 
89.0 percent 


6.34 feet 


minute 
oe ° 
1.98 


57.0 units 1.03 


Uldd 


70 


19.0 percent 
1.37 inches 0 


Range of measurements times partial regression coefficient 


or LARGE 
FOREST, 


T ARLE 
TYPF, 


2 DISTRIBUTION 
GILA NATIONAI 


FIRES BY 
1949-1956. 


PINE 
FIRES 


THE PONDEROSA 
NUMBERS OF 


DANGER IN 
ARI 


FIRE 
NUMERATORS 


10 ACRES AND LARGER, DENOMINATORS ARE NUMBERS OF FIRES 100 ACRES AND LARGER 


tate-of 


spread index 


5-15 
20-35 (moderate 
40-65 (high 
70-100 (extreme) 
Totals 


(low 


index 
90 


Drought 
85 100 Total 
10/0 3/0 
if) 0 3/1 


2/1 . 13/38 


39/6 
12/1 
15/4 
1/1 
67/12 
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ter moisture factor, and a circular- 
type slide rule for calculating rate- 
of- spread index. 


Performance of the 2-Indexes 


The system has been perform- 
ance tested for five years on south- 
in action 
10,000 


results, 


national forests 

involving approximately 
As an example of 
data are given in Table 2 for the 
Gila National Forest, with a 
tected area of some 3 
of rough and 
country in southwestern New Mex- 
ico, for the months of May, June, 
and July of 1949 through 1956, ex- 
cept for 1953 for which wind meas- 
urements In the 
Southwest, practically all serious 


western 
fires. 


pro- 
million acres 
largely wilderness 


were missing. 
fires in ponderosa pine have oc- 
curred in these three months, and 
these years had a relatively large 
number of serious fires. 

[he importance of drought in- 
dex is clearly evident in the hori- 
zontal totals of Table 2 
escape early control and de 


Fires did 
not 
velop into 100-acre and larger fires 
when drought index was below 80 
in 
creased appreciably above 90. No 
fires reached 10 acres in size when 
70. 


The proportion of large fires 


drought index was below 


Likewise, the importance of rate- 
of-spread index is evident in the 
totals, although 
clearly because measurements of 


vertical not as 


wind velocity, the only variable 


not common to both indexes, were 
not as adequate as the other essen- 
tial Wind velocity 
was at 
area. Tem- 


measurements. 
regularly only 
the 


precipitation 


measured 


two spots in vast 
were 


fire 


perature and 
measured regularly 
danger and Weather Bureau sta- 
The trend toward a higher 


at nine 
tions. 
percentage of fires that effectively 
resisted control and went on to be- 
come serious as the index increased 
is evident. Many individual case 
studies have shown this happens 
only when rate-of-spread index at 
the fire is 40 or larger. The seven 
serious fires listed opposite lower 
rate-of-spread indexes probably 
escaped while conditions where the 
fires burned actually rated 40 or 
more. 

Performance has demonstrated 
that the 2-indexes when based upon 
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reliably 
point out the few bad days each 
year. With this information avail- 
organiza- 


adequate measurements 


able, land management 
tions can afford to curtail other 
activities and concentrate on fire 
business during bad conditions. 


Summary 

The 2-index system for rating 
forest fire danger in the ponderosa 
pine forests of the Southwest uses 
two independent indexes: drought 
index and rate-of-spread index. 

Drought index is based upon the 
moisture content of the top foot of 
bare soil. Soil 
mated from cumulated differences 


moisture is esti- 


in vapor pressure of the atmos- 


phere and soil (or larger fuels). 


National Forest Multiple 
Use Committee 


A newly formed citizens’ committee 
to advise the Forest Service on Na- 
tional Forest management met for the 
first time with the chief of the Forest 
Serviee, Richard E. MeArdle, and his 
assistants May 2. 

The committee was formed to advise 
the chief of the Forest Service on na- 
tional affecting multiple-use 
management of national forests. By re- 


policy 


fleeting general public reactions, this 
committee is expected to help promote 
closer relationship between national 
forest administrators and users. 
Members also have been asked for 
opinions on care and maintenance of 
the 14% million aeres now in the Na- 
tional Forest Wilderness System. 
Individuals were selected for their 
familiarity with the conservation of 
forest MeArdle said 
they will speak as individuals and rep- 


resources. Dr. 


Vapor pressure of the atmosphere 
is treated as a constant within dif- 
ferent periods of the year. Vapor 
pressure of soil or large fuels is 
estimated from daily air tempera- 
ture. 

Rate-of-spread index is based on 
the correlation of air temperature, 
a litter moisture factor, and wind 
with actual fire spread. 

More than five years of use has 
shown the 2-index system to be a 
reliable guide for fire control action 
in the ponderosa pine forests of 
the Southwest. 
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resent the general public, not any spe- 
cifie organizations or groups though 
they are active in many. The other 
main consideration in choosing mem- 
bers was geographic distribution. 

Members of the committee will draw 
lots for one, two, or three-year terms. 
Future appointments will be for three 
years. All members serve without pay. 

The following committee members 
have been named: 

A. D. Aldrich, director of Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee, Fla. 

John Breckenridge, livestock and 
farming, Twin Falls, idaho. 

Mrs. J. Campbell Palmer ITI, St. 
Albans, W. Va. 

Ezra Fijeldsted, secretary manager, 
Weber Basin District, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Charles S. Kelly, attorney and inter- 
national conservationist, Chicago, Il. 

Hillman Lueddemann, vice president 


Conservaney 


BBR 


3RUCE, DONALD, and L. H. REINEKE. 
1931. Correlation alinement charts in 
forest research: a method of solving 
problems in curvilinear multiple cor- 
relation. U. S. Dept. Agric. Tech. Bul. 
210. 88 pp. Illus. 

Curry, JoHn R., and Wattace L. 
Fons. 1938. Rate of spread of sur- 
face fires in the ponderosa pine type 
of California. Jour. Agr. Res. 57(4): 
239-268. 

JemMIson, GrorGE M. 1935. Influence 
of weather factors on moisture con- 
tent of light fuels in forests of the 
northern Rocky Mountains. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 51(10) :885-906. 

Metz, Louis J. 1958. Moisture held 
in pine litter. Jour. Forestry 56:36. 
Stamm, A. J., and W. K. LovuGu- 
BOROUGH. 1950. Thermodynamics of 
the swelling of wood. U. S. Forest 
Service, Forest Products Laboratory 
Report No. R-1215. 7 pp. Illus. 

U. S. Forest Service. 1956. Glossary 
of terms used in forest fire control. 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Handbook No. 104. 


and general manager, Lumber Divi- 
sion, Pope and Talbot, Ine. (retired), 
Portland, Ore. 

William MeGregor, McGregor Land 
and Livestock Co., Hooper, Wash. 

William E. Morgan, president, Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Samuel B. Morris, Department of 
Water and Power, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Robert T. Platt II, Portland, 
Ore. 

William E. Richards, authority on 
soil and water, Holdrege, Nebr. 

Lucian A. Whittle, woodlands divi- 
sion manager, Brunswick Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Brunswick, Ga. 

Hugh B. Woodward, attorney and 
sportsman, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Guy N. Bjorge, vice president of 
Homestake Mining Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

A fifteenth member is yet to be se- 
lected. 


should read as follows: 


Erratum 

In the article “Prevention of Insect 
Damage to Decked Pine Sawlogs in 
Massachusetts with BHC Emulsion 
Sprays,” by W. B. Becker and H. G. 
Abbott in the May, 1961 issue, Vol. 59, 
No. 5, pp. 366-369, two typographical 
errors occurred in the final paragraph 
on page 367. The symbol for 1,000 
board feet was omitted. The paragraph 


“At 1958 prices, the approximate 
f.o.b. retail cost of the insecticide used 
to spray these three decks varied be- 
tween $0.75 and $0.89 per M board 
feet, the exact price varying inversely 
with the amount of BHC purchased. 
Approximately the same amount of 
water-diluted spray was used per M 
board feet... .” 





Relationship of Soil Moisture to the 
Springwood-Summerwood Transition in 
Southern Michigan Red Pine 


John F. Kraus and 
Stephen H. Spurr 


THE RELATIVE proportion of spring- 
wood and summerwood in the an- 
coniferous wood 
the specific 
gravity and strength properties of 


ring of 
directly to 


nual 

relates 
the wood. The cause of the transi- 
tion from springwood to summer- 
wood is understood, 


but 


seems To 


imperfectly 
moisture 
of the 
It has long been suspected, 
that a 
of moist spring conditions will pro- 


available supply 


be one factors in- 
volved 
for instance, continuation 
long the production of springwood, 
the 
summer months will expand the 
amount of 


whereas irrigation begun in 
Cireum- 
stantial evidence in earlier studies 
7 indicated that the dry- 
ing out of the soil in late spring 
result of 
transpiration by trees may well be 


summerwood. 
has 
or early summer as a 


related to the springwood-summer- 
wood transition 
lo test 


ship, 


this relation 


readings 


possible 
from  dial-gauge 


dendrometers and fiberglass soil 
units, and sub- 
the 


annual rings themselves, were ob- 


moisture resistance 
sequent photomicrographs of 


red pine trees 
in the Sag- 


A rbor. Mich., 


crow ing seasons, 


tained for six 
Pinus 


Forest " 


resinosa Ait 
inaw Ann 
for each of two 
1954 and 1955 


former 
Forest 
silviculture, 


THORS are, respectively, 
student now U. S. 
and professor of 
he University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
This an experi- 

ment junior author 

from a Master thesis was prepared 

by the 1956. 


THE Al 
rraduate 


~ 
Service 
T 


paper is based 
established by the 
which 


senior author in 


upon 


Hill, John L. The influence of rate 
of cell formation and certain anatomical 
characteristics on the strength of Con 

oak. Yale Univ. un 
diss. 202 pp. 1954. 

Stephen H., and Wen-yen 
rate and specific 
Forestry 


necticut-grown red 
pub. doe. 

Spurr, 
Hsiung. 
ity in 


Growth grav 


conifers. Jour. 52:191- 


1954. 


The old at the 
start of the experiment, had an 
diameter high of 
6.88 inches and an average height 
of 46.5 feet. They were growing 
on Miami loam, derived from 
glacial till of the Cary substage of 
the Wisconsin glaciation. Beneath 
the the B 
horizon of clay- 


trees, 35 yea rs 


average breast 


experimental 
the 
cemented so that pine roots were 
confined to the top 12 
the this the 
depth of the A horizon. 


trees, 
soil was 
inches of 
soil, being average 
The mean annual precipitation 
for Ann Arbor is 30.69 inches a 
year. Annual precipitation is well 
distributed throughout the year, 
being only about inch per 
month greater during the summer 
the In 1954, pre- 
cipitation was 3.95 inches above 
the 1955, it 2.33 


was 2.59 
inches below the mean. 


one 


than in winter 


mean; in 


Methods 
increment was measured 
height on the six 
using the dial-gauge dendrometer.® 


Radial 
at breast trees 
increment was 
and 
fiberglass soil 


Cumulative radial 
plotted 


vear. 


for each tree each 


Two tiers of 
moisture units were installed at the 
1, 3, 6, 12, and 24 inch depths; one 
adjacent to the six dendrometer 
stations and one in a trenched (no 
transpiration) plot. Periodic read- 
ings were taken with the Colman 
meter and converted to percent 
soil moisture by a calibration curve 
based on laboratory analysis of 
samples. Moisture readings 
weighted by depth of soil 
theoretically influencing 


moisture unit. Readings 


soil 
were 
each soil 


from the 


Jr., Richard C. Rose, 
Spurr. The dial gauge 
tool in silvicultural 
Forestry 45:102-104. 


‘Brown, C. T.., 
and Stephen H. 
dendrometer as a 
research. Jour. 
1947. 
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twenty-four-inch unit were not 
used this unit was placed 
in a hard clay layer containing 
virtually no roots and its inclusion 
would have resulted in generally 
higher values of soil moisture. 


since 


The time at which the transition 
from springwood to summerwood 
took place was determined by a 
technique involving histological 
methods and dendrometer measure- 
ments. In 1956 
blocks from 
trees either just above or 


wood 
the 
below 
the dendrometer stations, but out- 
side the influence of callus forma- 
tion around the 
Each block was 
versely and the sections stained to 
show the major part of the cel- 
lulose and the middle lamella. The 
stained sections were mounted in 
jelly and 
erographs made of the 
rings of 1954 and 1955. 
Using cumulative 
ment 


January 


were removed 


stat ion screws, 


sectioned trans- 


glycerine photomi- 


annual 
radial inere- 
derived from. the 
measurements and 
the photomicrographs of the trans- 


eurves 
dendrometer 


wood 
sible to 
time of 


verse sections, it 


date 
transition 


was pos- 
the 


spring- 


approximately 
from 
wood to summerwood for each tree 
(Fig. 1). The relation to soil mois- 
ture conditions on the same dates 
is shown in Figure 2. 

This procedure involves the as- 
sumption that diametral changes 
outside bark are directly propor- 
tional to enlargement of the xylem. 
The accuracy of dating of the time 
of formation of any particular cell 
within the xylem is dependent up- 
on the validity of this assumption, 
but it is reasonable to expect that 
the method gives consistent results 
for all trees in the study and that 
the relative time of springwood- 
summerwood transition may be es- 
tablished satisfactorily. Further 
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Fic. 1.—Cumulative radial inerement of 


tree No. 4, in 


MOISTURE 


SOIL 


PERCENT 


1955, 


drawn to relative scale of photomicrograph of the 1955 annual 


xylem ring at the same point, 


and end of 
curves were 


beginning 
Similar 


growing 


seasons. 


‘D DURATION OF 


Rep PINE, SAGINAW 


Tree number 


1954 ate 


Beginning of transi 
tion 
End of transition 


Duration 
1955 


> 
ginning 
Beginning 


days 


tion 
End of 


Duration days 


transition 


studies are under way to test this 


assumption. 


Using this method, the dates of 


the beginning and ending of the 
springwood-summerwood transition 
The first notice- 
the cell wall 
as the eriterion of the 
zone; 
the cell 
reached a maxi- 
for the 


season 


were determined 
able 


was taken 


thickening of 
beginning of the transition 
the 
thickening 


and point at which 
wall 
mum and became constant 
the 


was taken as the end of the transi- 


remainder of crowing 
tion zone. 

Results 
estimated 


The the be- 


ginning and end of the springwood- 


dates of 


summerwood transition for each of 
the six test trees for 1954 and 1955 


are presented in Table 1, together 


technique of 
springwood-summerwood 


showing 


(month-day 


dating 
transition. 


drawn for all six trees in each of the two 


SPRINGWOOD-SU MMERWOOD 
FOREST. 


1954-1955 
Fig. 2.—Seasonal 


4 5 (no transpiration 


march in soil 
and untrenched plots adjacent to test trees. 


moisture pereent in trenched 


3ars indicate period of springwood-summerwood transition in 


the trees. 


pletion and 


6-14 
6-24 


10 


with the duration of the transition 
period in days. The transition pe- 
riod for each of the trees is graphed 
in Figure 2 against the moisture 
content of the soil. 

May rainfall in 
inches below 


1954 was 2.9 

but June 
was 2.5 inches above, ex- 
plaining the moisture depletion 
pattern of Figure 2. In 1955, May 
and June rainfalls were both be- 


normal, 
rainfall 


low normal and relatively dry ex- 
cept for one heavy rain on May 
21-22. 

In each of the two years, an ap- 
parent relationship existed  be- 
tween the seasonal depletion of soil 
moisture and the springwood-sum- 
In 1954, this 
occurred late, the soil moisture be- 
ginning to decline sharply on June 


merwood transition. 


spring wood-summerwood 


Note correlation between seasonal soil moisture de- 


transition. 


21 and continuing until July 17 
while the period of the 
springwood-summerwood transition 
lasted from June 28 to July 16. In 
1955, the period was a month 
earlier, the soil moisture decline 
taking place between May 23 and 
June 9, 


average 


and the springwood-sum- 
merwood transition between May 
27 and June 9. The conclusion 
that the transition in xylem strue- 
ture may well be triggered by the 
soil moisture decline seems highly 
probable. 

The transition period lasted an 
average of 18 days in 1954 but 
only 13 days in 1955. Trees 4 and 
6 had the longest transition period 
in both years while trees 3 and 5 
had the shortest. Thus, 
there is indication that the 
individual trees have a character- 
istic transition period. There is no 


among 


some 


evidence of any consistency in tree 
behavior, however, with regard to 
the relative time at which the tran- 
sition takes place. 








Notes and Observation 





Need a Reliable Point Sampling Board Foot Factor? the volume per acre is the summa- 
—l[ook in Your Files tion of the stock table. The BAF 

used must fit available instruments 

In 1955 L. R. Grosenbaugh' foot factor. All that is needed is: (10 for example for a 3.03 diopter 
wrote that southern pine board (1) a stock and stand table and prism) and for one average point 
foot volume per acre could be 2) a record of tree merchantable NN would be 1.0. With the excep- 
heights by d.b.h. classes. With such tion of the board foot factor, this 
data the board foot factor (BFF) leaves only one quantity (2A) to 
1952. Grosen- 


quickly computed with this equa- 
tion: 
=H) (BAF) (60 may be estimated by rewriting be determined. In 
™ Grosenbaugh’s equation as: baugh*® presented the idea that a 
volume per acre int. % stand table could be computed 
inch rule ‘ from a point sample tree count. 
ade agg rg Bae 7 = <a In this presentation he called such 
% lene a a count GfD*, and he said that G 
basal area factor of prism >> 00545415 


or gauge) used in sam h - 3 the average num . 
, . was and that B was 


+ 


ple tree selection 
number of sample points ber of logs per 
point, estimated AW 
He then showed how one eould rte ann BA} 
. ’ . om ’ as ona q - > Al > 0 ’ : 
determine a board foot factor more shown in Table 1. ; so for a BAF of 10, G would 


valid than ‘‘60’’ from tree meas , Volume per acre from ? 
the stock table. be .000545415 in the present case 


where N is one. Reversing Grosen- 
lo show the computation of a hauch’s procedure, the entries in 
factor, attention is called to Table eolymn 7. Table 1 are estimated 


urements in his locality. Frequent- 
ly foresters, being pressed by dails 
business, have not found time to 


measure basal area, tree heights, ‘ oo mW . ; 
1 wherein the first four columns  ayerage numbers of trees per point 


include data gathered at Stephen by d.b.h. classes computed for a 
F. Austin State College during a BAP of 10. and the values in 
CFI study? using conventional ¢olumn 8 are the computed aver- 
plot sampling techniques. The age numbers of 16 foot logs per 
other columns contain computa- point. The sum of column 8 is DA, 


and tree volumes on representa 
tive areas as suggested for this 
purpose, and as a result point 
sampling, a valuable tool, may be 


neglected 


Fortunately, many foresters . . , +s : 
‘ ' . ‘ +] 1) tions referred to below. Examining a computed average equivalent for 
1ave in their files ¢ “eady e . 

= — ms = soe to b the formula, it can be seen that . 

used all the information necessary LH 


board *Baker, Robert D., and Ellis V. Hunt. as earlier defined. Inserting 
Jr Continuous forest inventory wit! N 


for computation of a valid 


igh, L. R. Better diagnosis punched card machines for a small prop 
tion in southern forest man erty Dept. of Forestry, Stephen F. °Grosenbaugh, L. R. Plotless timber 
hern Forest Expt. Sta. Austin State College Bul. No. 5. Nae-  estimates—new, fast, easy. Jour. For 
4 1 


°7 pp. 1955. ogdoches, Texas. 47 pp. 1960. Tl 


lus, estry 50:32-37. 1952 


s Usep to Compute Pornt SampLeE Board Foor Factor ror SHORTLEAF PINE STAND COMPONENT IN AN EAST 
TEXAS ForestT—CFI Data. 
f Vol. per acre H 
Trees per acre board feet Av. merch. ht. 
(Number (Int. %4 in. (16 ft. logs 


fD? GfD*? ni? 
154.9 1.75 272.00 .14835 .2596 
168.8 2.00 275.88 15047 3009 
222.0 2.13 328.32 .17907 3814 
208.6 2.3 268.71 .14656 .3386 
246. 2.44 297.92 .16249 3965 
269. 2.63 eck 299.25 .16322 .4293 


299 


196.: 2.7! 215.04 11729 3225 

159.: 2.8: 161.84 .08827 .2489 

126.36 06892 2068 

36.10 01969 .0603 

20.00 01091 .0341 

0.00 00000 .0000 

é 24.20 .01320 0429 

Total 3.0218 

When G is .000545415 

"A = GfD* multiplied by average merchantable height. 
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the values into the equation gives: 


1829.2 
BFF = —— 
(10) (3.0218) 
1829.3 = bd. ft. 
Int. 4 
=H, a computed value 
=H 
to - 
N 


Where: vol. per acre, 
inch rule 


3.0218 = 


equivalent 


10 BAF 
Solving, one finds BFF is 60.53 a 
point sampling board foot factor 
applicable to the forest in ques- 
tion. 
An from an- 


analysis of data 


other forest in central east Texas 
(two counties away from the forest 
partially described in Table 1) 
yielded 60.3 as a similar factor, 
thus certainly supporting Mr. 
Grosenbaugh’s factor of 60. Simi- 
lar factors may be computed for 
volumes based on other log rules, 
but discretion must be used and 
the d.b.h. range must be very 
small if such inaccurate rules as 
Doyles are used. 

Euuis V. Hunt, JR. 


Stephen F. State College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Austin 


Rae 


A 


Subalpine larch (Larix lyallu 
Parl.) seed germinates very poorly 
or not at all without treat- 
A workable means of artifi- 


cially reproducing this species by 


some 


ment. 


seed is needed.! Two previously re- 
ported subalpine larch germination 
tests were unsuccessful because of 
failure to dor- 
maney.2 Embryo dormaney prob- 
ably caused these germination fail- 


overcome seed 


ures. 

The purpose of the study report- 
ed here was to test the effectiveness 
of soaking subalpine larch seed in 
a U.S.P solution of 
hydrogen peroxide as a means of 
overcoming dormancy. Ching and 
Parker*® found that the 
tion of coniferous 
stimulated by removing the radicle 
end of the seed and immersing the 


3 percent 


vermina- 


some seed was 


seed in a 1-percent aqueous solu- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide. Ching* 
reported that germination of Doug- 
las-fir seeds was stimulated by 
soaking them in a 1-pereent solu- 
tion of HeOs at room temperature 
for 36 to 48 hours Hydrogen per- 
Woody 
Agrie. 
1948. 


plant 
Mise. 


U. S. Forest 
seed manual. U. S. 
Pub. 654. 416 pp. 

Op. °16. 

Ching, Te May and M. C. 
Hydrogen peroxide for rapid 
tests of some coniferous tree seeds. 
est Sei. 4: 128-134. 1958. 

‘Ching, Te May. Activation of ger 
mination in Douglas-fir seed by hydrogen 
peroxide. Plant Physiol. 34:557-563. 
1959. 


Service. 
Dept. 
Illus. 
eit. p. 
Parker. 
viability 
For 


Method of Overcoming Seed Dormancy 
Subalpine Larch 


oxide also has effectively facilitated 
quick germination of several agri- 
cultural crop seeds. 


Seed Collection, Storage, 
and Extraction 


At the end of August 1958, un- 
opened cones were collected from a 
mature stand of nearly pure sub- 
alpine larch near Salmon Peak 
Lookout (8,900 feet elevation ) on 
the Bitterroot National Forest 
northern Idaho. 

The for 5 
months in a warm, dry office. Then 
the seeds were extracted in a cone 
but not dewinged. 


in 


cones were stored 


were 


shaker, 
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The seeds were stored in an air- 
tight container at room tempera- 
ture. 

Five cutting tests of 50 seeds 
each averaged 55.6 percent sound 
seed. A random sample of cleaned 
105,400 seeds per 


seed averaged 


pound. 


Germination Test 


Three months after seed extrac- 
tion, 25 lots of 100 seeds each were 
randomly chosen for the germina- 
tion test. The radicle end of these 
seeds was not removed. Treatments 
consisted of four periods (6, 12, 18, 
and 24 hours) of soaking in a 
U.S.P. 3-percent solution of hydro- 
peroxide and a control (no 
soaking). Each treatment and the 
control were replicated five times. 


gen 


The solution was applied at 6-hour 
intervals, starting with the 24-hour 
soaking treatment, so that all treat- 
ments would be completed at the 
same time. After the had 
been covered with HeOQs the con- 
tainers and left at 
room temperature. At the end of 
the soaking period, the H2O2 was 
poured off and the seeds placed on 
blotting paper in Petri 
dishes. No fungicide was used. 


seeds 


were sealed 


moist 


The Petri dishes were arranged 
in a 5x5 latin square. Water was 
applied to the blotting paper when 
needed. Temperatures ranged from 
63° to 68° F. Germination was 
counted daily for the first 22 days, 





prsseeeees 











T 


Days fter 


2 


peeeeen® 
T 


24 





Fig. 1. 


Cumulative germination of subalpine larch by length of treatment. 
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TREATED 
TIME’ 


TABLE 1 GERMINATION OF 
LARCH SEEDS BY TREATMENT 


Treatment 
Average 
in each dis} germination 


time Germination 
(hours 


recent 


ad no germination. 

then every alternate day until the 

end of the test. Seeds with radicle 

emergence of 2 mm. or more were 
Two ab- 

cotyledons 


counted as germinated. 


normal germinates 
emerged from the seed before the 
from the 
A cutting test of unger- 


radicle were excluded 
analysis. 


minated seed was not made. 


Results and Discussion 


This test that 
subalpine larch seed in H2O2 effec- 
tively overcame dormancy. The de- 


showed soaking 


rree 
gree 


to which dormaney was over- 
come increased with soaking time 
(Fig. 1 

During the 39-day period, no 
seeds the 


one 


control 
embryo 
the seed 
Germination with 
length of soaking, but the 12- and 
18-hour treatments showed little 
difference. 

Table 1 shows the variation of 
germination in each dish contain- 
ing H.Oo-soaked seeds. The reason 
for the large variation in the 24- 
hour treated not known. 
Possible contributing factors are 
(1 inherent variation of the 
samples, (2) influence of mold, and 
3) a soaking period too long for 
the concentration of H.O2 used. 

Analysis of variance showed no 
differences in the rows 
or in the columns of the latin 
square. The difference between 
treatments was highly significant. 
The partitioned treatment sum of 
revealed a_ significantly 
greater germination in the 24-hour 
soaked 


germinated in 


dishes, and only 


swelled enough to break 


coat. increased 


seeds is 


significant 


squares 
seed than in seed 
for shorter periods. Significantly 
more germinated after the 
12- and 18-hour treatments than 
after 6 the control. All 
other comparisons were nonsignifi- 
eant. The standard error of the 
mean was + 2.1, and the coefficient 


soaked 


seeds 


hours or 


of variation 
largely due to the 
ment 


was 87.1 _ percent 


24-hour treat- 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Subalpine larch seed must be 
treated to assure germination. 

2. Soaking subalpine larch seed 
in a U.S.P. 3-perecent solution of 
H.O2 
percentage of germination depend- 
ed on the length of time the seeds 
were soaked. Although the 24-hour 
stimulated the 
germination, it 


promoted germination. The 


soaking createst 


had the 
variation among the rep- 


average 
greatest 
lieates 
3. Because this is the only treat- 
ment that has effectively overcome 
dormancy in Larix lyallii, further 
experiments should be condueted 
to establish an 
schedule 


optimum soaking 
and to seek other 
of stimulating germination. 

4. This treatment per- 
formed in a short time by person- 


ways 
ean be 


nel inexperienced in seed testing. 


RAYMOND C, SHEARER 

Missoula, Mont., Research Center, 
Intermountain Forest and Range Expt. 
Sta., Forest Service, U. 8S. Dept. Agric. 
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Safety Training at Paul 
Smith’s College 


Forestry training at Paul Smith’s 


Paul Smiths, N. Y., is 
unique in the amount of practical 


College, 


field work done by students, and in 
the emphasis placed on safety. This 
the 
well 


applies to preprofessional 


course as as to the terminal 
course which prepares students for 
immediate employment in forest in- 
dustries. Both are 
crams, but the terminal 
ceives more field training in 


two-year 
man re- 
the 
harvest and manufacture of wood 


pro- 


produets. 

Student laboratories include these 
hazardous jobs: 

Use of edged tools—axe, cross- 
eut and buck saws. 

Use of power tools 
sawmill equipment. 

Movement of heavy objects—tim- 
ber felling, skidding, log rolling, 
pulp loading. 

Construction 
and bridges. 


chain saws, 


of log-crib dams 
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During the past academic year 
our spent 17,200 man- 
hours in the harvest, transporta- 
tion, and manufacture of wood 
products. This is equal to 2,150 
Over the past eleven 
20,000 student man- 
days have been spent doing this 
type of work. 


students 


man-days. 
years some 
Safety training is 
maintain the health 
and welfare of students and gradu- 


essential to 
ates. It is also necessary to pro- 
duce a well-trained and efficient 
worker. 

The entering freshman is nor- 
mally inexperienced. 
must start with 
The Introdue- 
tion to Forestry—includes a four- 
which the 
student is taught to use axe, cross- 


So our pro- 
gram fundamen- 


tals. first course- 


hour lab each week in 


eut, buck and power saws, and to 
skid with a horse. The work is pri- 
marily timber stand improvement, 
but the first emphasis is on safe 
working techniques. Each student 
must have a safety hat, steel-toed 
boots, and an axe with sheath. The 
individual items are inspected and 
graded. Safety training continues 
with safety films from equipment 
manufacturers, 
tries, and governmental agencies. 
Lectures and demonstrations by 
manufacturers’ representatives are 
regularly scheduled. All instrue- 
tors are responsible for safety su- 
pervision, and their inspections and 
comments form the basis for a field 
grade which is incorporated with 
test scores to arrive at a grade for 
the course. 


wood-using indus- 


The safety program has paid 
dividends. Hard hats and hard 
toes protect the extremities. They 
also make a man safety conscious. 
We have averaged about three foot 
euts each year that required a doc- 
The 
accident occurred in a silviculture 
lab when a student tore knee liga 
ments while skidding with a horse. 
Fortunately, this accident caused 
no permanent injury. Hard hats 
have saved two students from frac- 
tured skulls. 
fire mop-up as a member of a state 
fire crew. The other was limbing a 
pine when a lodged branch fell 
from an adjacent tree. Both acci- 
dents were reported to The Turtle 
Club and the E. D. Bullard Co. 


tor’s attention. most serious 


One was engaged in 
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sent the men involved Turtle Club 
hats and lapel pins. These items 
were presented at forest assemblies 
in conjunction with safety cri- 
tiques. 

Our safety critiques are designed 
to teach the neophyte forester to: 

Keep equipment safe; 

Think safe ; 

Work safe; 


® 


Be alert and anticipate hazards. 
The cost of accidents is empha- 
sized and tied in to each forestry 
subject. The student is taught that 
only the safe worker is worthy of 
his hire and that accidents don’t 
‘*just happen’’—they are caused. 

WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 


Head, Forestry Department, 
Paul Smith’s College 


Paul Smiths, N. Bi 


4 
2 


Development of Shortleaf Pine Seedlings in Seeded Spots 


obtain 
several seedlings per spot may con- 
tribute to the direct 
seeding shortleaf pine in the Mis- 
souri Ozarks. Seeding trials begun 
in 1941 and 1942 on the Mark 
Twain National that 
this practice promotes good stock- 
ing and growth. 


Sowing enough seed to 


success of 


F< rest she yw 


The Study 


The seedings were made on three 
upper that 
ported low-quality hardwoods. The 
svil on all three areas is Clarksville 
stony loam. All 


separate slopes sup- 


hardwoods were 


killed by girdling at the time of 


seeding. Seed spots 18 inches in 
diameter were prepared by remov- 
ing the litter and cultivating the 
top 2 to 3 inches of soil. Fifteen 
pine seeds were sown per spot; 
about 75 percent of the seeds were 
filled. A total of 108 spots were 
seeded in December 1941 108 


1942. 


and 


spots in December 


Results 

percent of the 1941 
seeded spots and 69 percent of the 
1942 
tained 1 or 


Almost 97 


spots were ‘*stocked’’ con- 


more live seedlings 
in the spring of the first year. At 
that time, the number of seedlings 
per stocked spot averaged 5.8 and 
3.5 for the 1941 1942 seeded 
spots, respectively. 

The established 
per spot the first year the greater 
the chance that spot would remain 


and 


more seedlings 


stocked in succeeding years (Table 
1). For both years of seeding, 80 
percent or more of the spots that 
had at least 3 seedlings in the 
spring of the first year were still 


TABLE 1. 

To INITIAL SEEDLING 

1941 seedings 
Total 


spots 


Seedlings per 
stocked spot 
number 
Number 
13 
45 


PERCENT OF SPoTs REMAINING 
DENSITY, BY 


Stocked 
spots 


Percent 
61.5 
84.4 
96.0 

91 100.00 
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stocked in 1956. In contrast, only 
44 and 62 percent of the spots that 
initially had 1 or 2 seedlings were 
stocked in 1956. Enough seed 
should be sown per spot, therefore, 
to attain a minimum of 3 seedlings 
per spot by the spring of the first 
year. 

Although de- 
veloped in some spots, stagnation 
was not a serious problem, mainly 
because in most of these spots one 
tree soon attained, and maintained, 
dominance over the other trees in 
the spot. This was evident in some 
spots the first year after seeding 
(Fig. 1). As early as 1945, one tree 
had attained complete dominance 


several seedlings 


THROUGH 1956 AS RELATED 


SEEDING YEARS 


STOCKED 


1942 seedings 
Stocked 


spots 


Total 

spots 

Pe recent 
43.8 
80.0 
90.0 
100.0 


Number 











1.— One seedling is definitely dominant at the end of the first year in this 
multiple-stocked spot. The height of the tallest seedling was found to be directly 
related to the number of living seedlings in the spot. 
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in half or more of the stocked 
spots. And by 1956, 66 percent of 
the 1941-seeded stocked spots and 
90 percent of those seeded in 1942 
had dominant Because of 
this, the need is for an 
early non-commercial thinning of 
within multiple stocked 
spots, often cited as an argument 


trees. 


reduced 
stems 


against starting several seedlings 


per spot. 

Within the limits of this study, 
the more living trees in a spot the 
greater the height and diameter of 
the tallest tree in that spot. How- 
ever, it was not possible to sepa- 
rate seedling density effects from 
effects on growth 


other microsite 


so it was not known how much of 


the above relation was spurious. 
Although other studies indicate 
that seedling density may have 
some direct influence on growth, 
it is more probable that a greater 
number of seedlings per spot sim- 
ply means more chances of one 
seedling being an inherently fast 
vrower. 


Conclusions 


Successful direct seeding of 
shortleaf pine may be possible if 
enough seed is sown to insure the 
initial establishment of several 
per The chances 
for spots to remain stocked after 
the first year are directly related 


seedlings spot. 


to the initial number of seedlings 


RRR 
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per spot. Because generally one 
tree soon becomes dominant re- 
gardless of how many seedlings in 
the spots, there is little need for 
concern about over-stocked spots. 
There are indications, however, 
that growth of dominant trees is 
best in the more densely stocked 
spots. 


Rospert E. PHARES 

and FRANKLIN G. LIMING 

Research forester, Central States Forest 
Expt. Sta., Forest Service, U. S. Dept. 
Agric., Columbia, Mo., and research for- 
ester, Division of Forest Management 
Forest 

Washington, D. C. 


Service, 


The Columbia research center is main- 
tained in cooperation with the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Missouri. 


More on a Simplified Method of Computing 
Cordwood Volumes in the Woods 


Jim Dale’s recent article’ 


sents a sin ple, 


pre- 
method 
eordwood vol- 
The writ- 


ingenious 
for con the 
of individual trees. 


has simplified the 


puting 
ume 
er believes he 
method further and made changes 
so that it may be easily tailored to 


any volume table 


A simplified method of 
volumes in the 
estry 59:191-193, 1961. 


rdwood 


Dale’s formula for cords is 


Summation factor total height xX 5 


1000 

The summation factor is a close ap- 
proximation of basal area. The 
5/1000 reduces eubie feet 
in a cylinder, the height of which 
is total tree height, to cords in a 
tree. The fraction may be expressed 
1/200. 

Instead of 


fraction 


using Dale’s summa- 


THREE METHODS 


<p CORDS BY 


.035 
.050 
069 
090 
113 
-140 
.169 
202 


o7 


312 





tion factor, we may get basal area 
by .005454D.* D is easily squared 
We 
< total height 


heads—up to a point. 


.005454D? 


in our 


have now 
200 
00002727 
total height 
that we 
the 


or D*- total height 
or, more simply, D* 
27 with the 
must point off six 
product. 
Table 1 


cord values from the Virginia pine 


notation 
places in 


gives a comparison of 


volume table in Dale’s article, from 
Dale’s method, and from the meth- 
od here explained. The table shows 
that we attain 
with this particular volume table 


closer agreement 
by using 28 instead of 27. This is 
the the 
first paragraph. 


‘‘tailoring’’ mentioned in 


Epwarp G. ROBERTS 
Mississippi State University, 
State College 








Points of View 





Should a Consultant Engage in Product Purchasing? 


[ have read with great interest 
the and 
against the registration of forest- 
ers published in the JourNaAL, Al- 
though I have always felt that the 


series of arguments for 


policing of the profession for the 


protection of the general public 
should be in the hands of the Soei- 
ety instead of the hands of a state 
board, I applied for and attained 
a license from the two southern 
states as a matter of self-preserva- 
However, it seems to me that 
the Society could 


some policing for the benefit of the 


tion. 
very well do 
general public and that by failing 


to do So, It does not quite do its 
duty. 
[ am 


about the 


particularly coneerned 


publication of lists of 
consulting foresters which takes 
place every January and the pro- 
ecards carried in 


fessional every 


issue of the JOURNAL by at least 
some of these consulting foresters 
The 
fields of specialization for 
firm, 


annual list shows the various 

every 
and it is difficult for me to 
tell exactly what form this special 
ization takes. For instance, one of 
the consulting foresters lists as on 
of his fields of specialization num 
ber 13, 


know 


pulpwood operations. |] 


from with 
that he is a pulpwood dealer 


for one of the 


long experience 
him 
large paper com 
panies, and I do not see how you 
ean be a consulting forester and 
be a purchaser of any forest prod 
uct whatsoever. In my opinion, this 


both 


sides of a trade and involves you 


automatically puts you on 
in a very definite conflict of inter 
est. No lawyer can represent both 
sides in a law suit, and yet here is 
a consulting forester who recom- 

pro- 


grams which involve pulpwood eut- 


mends forest management 
ting and very often winds up as 
the buyer also. Even though he 
complies with paragraph 10 of the 


Code of Ethies by making full dis- 


closure of his position to his client, 
he is still on both sides of the trade, 
and I think this is a very unsatis- 
factory situation for the profession 
as a whole. In the 10 years I have 
been in business, I have seen a very 
regrettable incident which arose 
just 30 miles from me as a result 
of this practice, and even today, 
some four or five years later, the 
term ‘‘consulting forester’’ is a 
bad word there. I feel so strongly 
about this conflict of that 
[ have absolutely refused to have 


interest 


anything to do either directly or 
indirectly with the 
forest product whatsoever, and | 
have told all of my 


purchase of any 


foresters that 
their first adventure along this line 
will be cause for instant dismissal. 

Perhaps I am making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, but IT believe 


that the Society should refuse to 


consulting foresters 
connected with the 
purchase of forest products. 

James M. 
James M. Va 


list as any 


firms which are 


V ARDAMAN 
laman & Co.., 


Viss 


Jach Son, 


Value of Licensing 
Questioned 


Having just returned from the 
Columbia River Section meeting in 
Salem, Oregon, where the members 
spent the better part of two hours 
trying very hard to convince them- 
selves they want to be registered 
and licensed, [ am moved to try to 
express my views. Being located 
here on the edge of the Pacifie Ocean 
we were not privileged to have been 
‘*brain washed’’ at Chapter meet- 
ings, ete., prior to the Salem ses- 
sion. About the only voices heard 
at Salem in opposition to the pro- 
posed registration and licensing of 
foresters came from those of us in 
the hinterlands, too far away and, 
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the proponents hope, too few to 
matter. 

Looking back on the meetings I 
have attended in the past few years 
that have discussed this topic, I 
find myself wondering, ‘‘ How did 
this ever get started?’’ 
important to me now, ‘‘ How to stop 
this snowball ?”’ 


and more 


One of the principal reasons ad- 
vanced by the proponents at the 
Salem meeting, and others I have 
attended, for being in favor of the 
idea is basically ‘‘that everybody 
and we darn well 
better not be left out in the cold.’’ 
We should decide for ourselves rath- 
er than be like a herd of cattle. 

As stated by Archie E. Patter- 
son in the April 1961 issue of the 
JOURNAL OF ForESTRY, the purpose 
of all 
acts must be the ‘‘benefit and pro- 
tection of the publie.’’ At 
discussion I have heard by the pro- 


else is doing it 


registration and licensing 


every 


ponents of this project, they too 
make this statement and then pro- 
ceed to tell us why we need it, not 
for the benefit and protection of 
the public, but for the benefit of 
the profession. 

In my opinion we are making 
about as big a mistake as possible 
think- 
The Society Code of Ethies, 


whieh we all as members agree to 


in this attitude and line of 
ing. 


adhere to, may be stated in these 
simple terms, ‘‘ We agree to be hon- 
est in all our dealings with the pub- 
lie and others in our chosen pro- 
fession.’’ Of course this is my own 
idea of what most of the Code of 
Ethies boils down to, and in my 
opinion we Code of 
Ethies and its true meaning every 
time we speak or write of benefiting 
and protecting the public when in 
reality we do not mean it. 

I say this—if there is a need to 
protect and benefit the public, let 
the proponents show that need by 
not by oration. If that 
need can be shown I do not believe 
there are many opponents, myself 


violate our 


facts and 
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included, who would not look with 
more favor on this subject. 

There are other objections I have 
to the idea which I should like to 
It creates another gov- 
agency in our 
life; (2) 


Eventually it would place us, as a 


voice : l 
ernmental control 
already overcontrolled 
profession, smack in the middle of 
the while I 
heartily endorse the Society and 


political arena, and 
its members taking a stand on pol- 
not want us in 


politics where our profession, with 


icy matters, I do 


its varied facets, could very easily 
become a ‘‘football’’: (3) 


putting us by statute on a par with 


Besides 


the medical, legal and engineering 
professions, registration and licens- 


Cottonwood in 
Northeastern Missouri 
(Cover Photo Story) 


Cottonwood has aroused the in- 
terest of foresters for years because 
of its rapid growth and the variety 
of industrial products for which it 

1 cottonwood 


is used. Interest in 


management has been accelerated 
by its increased use for fiber board 
and paper. 

Major studies of cottonwood have 
been made in the lower Mississippi 
River valley and reports made in 
two excellent publications’ by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
little 


been done in the upper Mississippi 


tion. Relatively work has 


valley. However, here too, eotton- 


wood demonstrates its remarkable 


potentialities 


In the vears 1946 through 1951, 


Broadfoot, W. M Field 


sites. 


guide for 
Southern 


‘valuating eottonwood 
Forest Expt. Sta., Forest Service, U. 8. 
Dent. Agric. Occasional Paper 178. 1960. 

Maisenhelder, Cottonwood 
plantations for southern bottomlands. 
Southern Forest Expt. Sta., Forest Serv 
ice, U. 8S. Dept Occasional Paper 


1960, 


Louis C, 


Agric. 


ing would also put us on a par with 
plumbers and electricians, who 
while they make more money than 
most of us, are hardly the ‘‘ profes- 
sions’’ we are trying so desperately 
to emulate. 

I should like to quote from The 
Appraisal of Real Estate,‘ ‘‘ Publie 
regulation does not create a profes- 
sion. License laws are merely effec- 
tive as a means by which the pro- 
formed 
through maintain 
minimum standards of competency 
and integrity. Such regulations are 
useful only my 


fessional already 


self-initiative, 


group, 


(italies own) in 


‘The Appraisal of Real Estate, 3rd Ed. 
American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers. 


200 acres were planted with cotton- 
wood seedlings and cuttings on the 
DuPont State Forest near Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. Planted on Wabash 
silt (site index 112) the 1-0 
seedlings were spaced 6 x 10 feet. 


loam 


Cuttings were also tried but sur- 
vival was limited to 20 percent be- 
cause of rank weed growth and reec- 
ord floods in 1946 and 1947. Seed- 
ling survival was good and 14 years 
later 8.94 
inches in diameter with the average 
feet tall. 


232 trees per acre surviving 


these trees averaged 


dominant tree being 82 
The 
had a basal area of 102 square feet 
and contained 20.97 cords. 
Experimental thinning plots 
were established in the stand when 
it was 8 years old. Results of this 
work are reported in ‘‘ Thinning 
Eastern Cottonwood in Missouri.’” 
At that time a stand of 385 stems 
per acre with a of 86 
square feet and a volume of 8.17 


basal ares 


*"Neebe, David J., and Peter W. Fletch- 
er. Thinning eastern cottonwood in Mis 


Agric. Expt. Sta., University of 
Research Bul. 733. 


souri. 
Missouri, Columbia. 
1960. 
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eurbing the selfish activities of the 
marginal members.’’ 

It is my contention that we al- 
ready have the machinery to police 
ourselves in the Society and our 
Code of Ethics. We would be bet- 
ter off professionally to promote 
our profession by professional 
work, acts, and deeds, and be a lit- 
tle more honest with ourselves 
about our objectives in this whole 
problem of how to secure public 
recognition of our chosen profes- 
sion. In this way we can make the 
title ‘‘Forester’’ mean something 
to the public and create the desired 
‘*nublie image.’ 

ALLEN W. NEFF 


Newport, Ore. 


cords per acre was reduced to 192 
stems per acre with a basal area of 
57 square feet and a volume of 5 
cords. 

Basal area on the 180 trees re- 
maining on the thinned plots at the 
end of 6 years had increased to 102 
square feet (compared to 108 sq. 
ft. on unthinned plots). Volume 
had increased to 20.29 cords per 
acre (compared to 20.97 cords on 
the unthinned area). 

A commercial thinning was made 
on the main stand in 1960. Basal 
area was reduced to 45 square feet 
when 9.25 cords per acre were har- 
vested. 

Observations indicate that with 
suitable markets cottonwood plan- 
tations on the upper Mississippi can 
be commercially thinned when they 
are 8 years old. Maximum basal 
area increment can best be main- 
tained by thinnings at 3-year in- 
tervals thereafter. Each thinning 
in these early years can sustain a 
eut of 3 to 4 cords per acre. 

Joun E. WYLIE 
Missouri Conservation Commission, 


Jefferson City 








Book Reviews 





Elements of Photogrammetry 


H. Baker. 199 
Ronald 
1960. 


By Wilfred 

Illus. The 

New York. 

Written as an elementary text 
in photogrammetry for civil engi- 
neering students, this modest vol- 
ume lays primary emphasis on the 
taking of aerial photographs, their 
geometry, their map- 
making. Attention is particularly 
centered and tilt 
analysis with three of the thirteen 
chapters being concerned with tilt. 
While it is probably a satisfactory 
treatment for engineering students, 
the book appears quite unsuited 


pp. 
Co., 


Press 


$5. 


and use in 


on stereoscopy 


for foresters. 

The different viewpoints of the 
engineer and the forester are well 
illustrated by Prof. 
Baker’s text with Spurr’s Aerial 
Photographs in Forestry or its re- 

Aerial Photogram- 
Photographic Inter- 
the same publisher. 


comparing 


revision, 
and 
pretation by 


cent 
metry 


The engineer is interested in aerial 
photography as an adjunct to sur- 
his 


mapmaking and 


attention is centered on problems 


veying and 


of measurement accuracy and map- 
ping technique. The engineer pho- 
the high 
precision and accuracy he needs has 


togrammetrist to attain 
developed various topographic plot- 
ters and other expensive instru- 
ments. 

The 


training of a broader scope. While 


forester in contrast needs 
he should know how pictures are 
taken and the fundamentals of pho- 
togrammetry, his measurements 
are generally of a lower degree of 
precision and he has devised an 
instruments for 
linear and area measurement and 

elevations. 
the 
with 


array of simple 


for determining 


Unlike the engineer, 


spot 
forester 
photo- 
all 
aspects of picture quality that af- 
fect interpretation. Prof. Spurr 
gives primary emphasis to inter- 
pretation while Prof. Baker pays 


is much concerned 


graphic interpretation and with 


no attention to films and filters and 
other quality considerations and 
treats applications other than map- 
making with extreme brevity. 
For the forester, I believe the 
principal use of Elements of Pho- 
togrammetry is as a reference for 
the study of stereoscopy and tilt. 
The text is well illustrated with 
photographs and line drawings and 
the writing is clear. There are few 
references to other authors, how- 
ever, and no bibliography. 
JOHN CAROW 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


Key to Important. Woody Plants 
of Eastern Oregon and 
Washington 


(Agricultural Handbook No. 
148, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. ) 

By Doris W. Hayes and George 
A. Garrison. 227 pp. Illus. 
U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1960. 

$2. 

The have prepared a 
key to the woody plants of this re- 
gion that fills the need of forest- 
ers, range managers, wildlife biol- 
recreationists, and _ inter- 
ested laymen who may not have 
the advantages of formal training 
in systematic botany. At the same 
time, it is useful to the profes- 
sional when he identifies woody 
plants during seasons of the year 
when flowers, fruits or leaves may 
not be present. 

The authors state their objective 


authors 


ogists, 


thusly: ‘‘ Winter, spring, summer, 
and fall, big-game biologists, forest 
hunters, and recreation- 
ists are on the mountain trails of 
eastern Oregon and eastern Wash- 
ington. Regardless of season, 
shrubs are always conspicuous to 
these travelers. And in the work 
of game biologists and rangers, 
knowledge of browse plants at all 
seasons is becoming increasingly 


rangers, 
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important. Hence, a demand has 
arisen for a shrub key based on 
twig or leaf characters and pre- 
pared in laymen’s language. This 
key represents an attempt to meet 
that demand.”’ 

Essentially, this is a vegetative 
key dividing the approximately 
180 shrubs into three groups: (1) 
plants deciduous—spring and sum- 
mer, (2) plants deciduous—fall 
and winter, and (3) plants ever- 
green or with winter-persistent 
leaves. Thus, it prepares a base 
for identifying shrubs at any time 
of the year. Deciduous plants are 
described by their distinguishing 
characteristics both with and with- 
out and are included in 
two categories in the key. There 
are some exceptions to this dual 
listing where the plants in their 
deciduous state are carried only 
to the genus, Salix, for example. 

The key includes excellent pho- 
tographs and scientific drawings 
of the more important species. 
‘Standardized Plant Names’’ 
nomenclature has been followed 
throughout. This has been 
referenced to names used in local 
manuals or floras commonly con- 
sulted in this area. The local com- 
mon name is included whenever 
available. 

The authors point out that vege- 
tative keys require definition of 
many characteristics for each spe- 
cies; hence lengthy descriptions. 
This is true, but this reviewer does 
not believe it detracts from the 
usability of this key. 

A section on the forage value 
of the principal shrubs is append- 
ed. This will add much to the 
usefulness of this key by the range 
or wildlife specialist. 

The key is well annotated to cov- 
features and supply 
clarifying information. The _ bib- 
liography of works consulted cov- 
ers all the publications that this 
reviewer is aware of. 

People with a variety of needs 
and interests will find this key 


(Continued on page 522 


leaves, 


cross- 


er special 





D-15 Skid-Grapple replaces two 
...Unloads, decks, and sorts 150 


— for D. E. Matson Forest Products Co. 


From 7:00 a.m. ‘til 5:00 p.m., this International 
TD-15 Skid-Grapple unloads logging trucks and feeds 
the mill. This one-man operated “log-handling system” 
helps D. E. Matson Forest Products Co., produce 125 
to 150 mbf. of lumber daily. 

Then this Skid-Grapple works a second shift, sort- 
ing and decking sugar pine, ponderosa, douglas fir, and 
white fir. When it shuts down at midnight, the mill is 
ready for next day’s sawing! 

“We couldn’t do with two rubber tired front-lift 
loading units what this single International Droftt 
Skid-Grapple does alone, so easily? states owner D. E. 
Matson. “Now, too, wet weather and muddy yards 
don’t create crises that almost paralyzed the other 
machines’ 


Big, all-weather capacity 

All five sizes of International Drott Skid-Grapples fea- 
ture exceptional capacity, ease of control, and positive 
all-terrain traction. The TD-15 Skid-Grapple, for in- 
stance, has smooth, 6-cylinder Diesel wallop, 115 hp 
strong. Fast get-around-ability is assured by the 
6-speed full-reverse transmission and Shuttle-Bar di- 
rection control. And the logger-designed Skid-Grapple 
has the strength, hydraulic power, and log-controlling 
hugging action to handle big loads—gently and posi- 
tively. Exclusive top grab-arm action, feather-touch 
third-valve control, prevents damage to logs. And only 
an International Drott Skid-Grapple provides shock- 
swallowing Hydro-Spring to protect operator, ma- 
chine, and maintain performance. 





rigs on rubber 
mbf daily! 


Grass Valley, California 


Compare Skid-Grapple capacity and efficiency to 
anything else on wheels or tracks—lifting, carrying, 
loading or unloading, sorting and decking logs; and 
disposing of mill-waste. For low-cost handling of both 
logs and lumber, try a combination Skid-Grapple. Let 
your International Drott Distributor demonstrate. 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Drott Manufacturing Corp., Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


tof INTERNATIONAL. 


IMTERMATIONAL 


LOWE 


With full-time, full-capacity control power, the Matson- 
owned TD-15 Skid-Grapple makes short work of unloading 
the truck and decking. Third valve (standard equipment), 
provides top grab-arm control power. 


“Semi-skidding”’ a log with use of the frame-mounted 
skid shoes simplifies ‘cross-the-yard transport—avoids the 
stress of carrying log loads over rough ground. And shock- 
swallowing Hydro-Spring intercepts jolts and jars, to pre- 
vent equipment strain and operator pain! 


Owners tell us that a Skid-Grapple can lift its load, turn 
and back up, all at the same time! No time-wasting pauses 
waiting for hydraulic power to build up—it’s there, all the 
time to handle logs, fast! 





both accurate and easy to use. It 


is certain to meet with consider- 
able favor, not only in the region 
for which it was especially ar- 
ranged, but 
throughout the ranges of the plants 
included. The manager 
Washington and Ore- 
gon will carry this publication in 
his field kit 


stantly. 


for general use 

resource 

in eastern 

and refer to it con- 

The authors have been eminent- 

ly successful in accomplishing 
their objective. 

JOHN P. NAGLE 

Washington State University, 

Pullman 
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Private Grazing and Public Lands 


By Wesley Calef. 292 pp. Illus. 
University of 
Chicago, Ill. 1960. $9.50. 


Chicago Press, 

This is a report of the adminis- 
tration and the management of the 
nation’s remaining open publie do- 
main under the Taylor Grazing Act 
of 1934. The author spent parts 
of the period 1949-1958 on field 
work in Wyoming, the sample lo- 
eality for the study. 

Professor of geography at the 
University of Chicago, he is an 
expert on rural land utilization. A 


midwesterner, he states as the prin- 


cipal aim of his investigation ‘‘to 
provide reliable observations and 
information primarily for those 
the 
concerning how 
we—the people of the United States 


should act with respect to (these) 


easterners with whom respon- 


sibility rests 


grazing lands.’’ 
Easterners, as well as western- 
in the book 


to displease them about this land 


ers, should find much 


management enterprise. It is sum- 
marized in the following quotation : 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that national policy with respect to the 
public domain for the past seventy- 
five years has been a disappointment. 
As citizens we can take pride in our 
reservation policy for the national 
parks, the national forests, wild life 
refuges, and reclamation and power 
projects. But our policies of disposal 


and management of the public domain 
present the opposite picture. Federal 
land policy has satisfied neither the 
proponents of state ownership nor the 
federal management or 
private ownership; neither easterners 
nor westerners; neither cattlemen nor 
sheep ranchers; neither the range live- 
stock industry nor the conservationists. 
Federal management has produced lit- 
tle revenue, has not benefited the West 
in any fundamental way, has done rela- 
tively little to strengthen and stabilize 
the western range livestock as the Tay- 
Under fed- 
eral management the range lands and 


advoeates of 


lor Grazing Act directed. 


their plant cover have not been prop- 
erly protected and conserved. Public 
domain land disposal has not met the 
test of justice, because alienation has 
been arbitrary, often fraudulent, and 
marked by opportunism and 
itism. 


favor- 


There is noticeable absence of 
reference to the many employees 
of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment who are loyal, hardworking, 
dedicated people doing a credit- 
able job considering all the ad- 
verse circumstances, and who, no 
doubt, would do much better if 
they had the funds and work fa- 
cilities they need and the leader- 
ship they should have from Wash- 
ington. 

The dominance of the stockmen 
in administration is given prom- 
inence. the Taylor Aet 
was passed, western livestock in- 
terests have sought to tighten and 
extend their influence. The battle 
before 
fought 


Since 


for several 
apparently 


lasting 
1947, 
over grazing fees, fee distribution, 


years 


while 


and appropriations, is described 
as actually to decide the question 
whether or not the Department of 
the Interior would manage these 
lands in strict conformance with 
the views of the Grazing District 
Advisory Board, their state and 
national counterparts, and the 
major livestock associations. ‘‘The 
contest ended in a complete vic- 
tory for the western range live- 
stock interests.” The defeat of the 
Department resulted “in the neces- 
sity for (the BLM) to follow an 
extremely soft line in its dealing 
with the ranchers opera- 
tions on the federal lands it is 
supposed to be regulating.” 

The book, in the opinion of this 


whose 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
reviewer, might well have pointed 
out that the victory of the stock- 
men lies largely at the door of 
Congress. Also it might well have 
been pointed out that the erroneous 
testimony given at the hearings on 
the bill by Secretary Ickes, to the 
effect that the act would cost very 
little to administer, into which tes- 
timony he was misled by his sub- 
ordinates, was long used effective- 
ly to defeat the ap- 
propriations. 

The positive benefits of the 
Taylor Act are stated to be chiefly 
its stabilizing effect on the use of 
the range. Mostly, however, the au- 
thorized users of the range, it is 
said, graze it much as they see fit 
even to the extent of some of them 
committing more or less trespass 
with impunity under the “soft” 
enforcement policy of the BLM. 
the recommendations 
are the provision of adequate re- 
search necessary for good range 
management; stand- 
ards of range management; sim- 
plifying and consolidating the 
federal ownership pattern through 
exchange, disposal, and acquisi- 
tion; and inereasing grazing and 
lease fees to compare favorably 
with commercial rates. The out- 
standing recommendation, 
ever, is for a long range program 
of federal land adjustment based 
on the principle that the federal 
government should retain or aec- 
quire only those lands that should 
be held for specific public pur- 
poses and should dispose of all 
the remainder that is suitable for 
private ownership. 

It should be obvious to the 
that the “soft fol- 
lowed in the administration of the 


necessary 


Among 


improving 


how- 


reader line” 
public domain since 1947 has not 
brought The 
recommendations merit considera- 
tion. Possibly the book will help 
persuade enough of the great bulk 
of citizens, who live in the states 
east of the Rocky Mountains and 
out of the influence of the western 
range livestock industry, to get 
Congress to enact a suitable pro- 
gram for the open public domain 
lands, 


desirable results. 


CLARENCE L. FoRSLING 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 
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Financial Management of Large 
Forest Ownerships 


Papers presented at the Thir- 
teenth Industrial Forest Seminar. 
Bulletin No. 66. 124 pp. School 
of Forestry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 1960. $2. 
That forestry has grown beyond 
being an applied branch of the 
biological sciences is emphasized by 
the published of the 
thirteenth in this series of semi- 
nars. papers the first 
from the series to be printed, and 
Z. W. White and the of the 
Yale faculty are to be compli- 
mented on making these a perman- 
ent part of forestry literature. 
This bulletin reflects the changed 
status of the industrial forester as 
have 


papers 


These are 


rest 


few previous publications. 
The papers present a mature view 
of how the modern forester, when 
responsible for the management of 
a large industrial woodland, must 


be able to foresee the impact of 


his decisions on the production pro- 


gram and financial structure of the 
entire concern, rather than on the 
timber department alone. His re- 
quests for operating funds must 
compete with the needs of all other 
parts of the firm, and he must 
understand and be understood by 
accountants, lawyers, and produc- 
tion engineers, as well as by other 
foresters. 

All the reflect the gen- 
eral acceptance of expected rate of 


papers 


return on invested capital as the 
principal criterion for selection be- 
tween investment possibilities, sub- 
ject to secondary conditioning fae- 
The excellent introductory 
article by John Fedkiw, economist 
with the U. § 
‘Capital 


tors 
Forest Service. on 
Budgeting for Acquisi- 
tion and Development of Timber- 
lands’’ presents a comprehensive 
scheme for using rate of return to 
rank timber investments among all 
the alternatives of a large wood- 
using concern. 

The reader is disappointed in 
seeking an level which 
general or 
which 


average 
used as a 
return 
today must 
vield to compete successfully for 
the funds of a large wood-using 
industry, for the guiding rates 
cited range from 4.5 pereent to 10 


might be 
‘‘market’’ rate of 


timber investments 


percent. The survey of ‘‘ Earning 
Capacities and Growth Rates of 
Selected Wood-Using Industries 
for the Period 1945 Through 
1958,’’ by Walter H. Meyer, pro- 
fessor of management at 
Yale, shows a range in averages 
over the fourteen years from 5 per- 
cent to 12 percent. Partly account- 
ing for the lack of agreement on 
required earning rate is the ree- 
ognition of the ‘‘strategic’’ or 
‘*protection’’ value in timber and 
an inclination to accept a lower 
rate of return on timber invest- 
ment than on others. 

C. G. MeLaren and J. A. Segur 
give revealing analyses of the long- 
financial planning process 
used in their respective companies, 
Owens-Illinois and Riegel Paper. 
They both show a willingness to use 


forest 


b 


range 


projections of upward price trends 
and downward availability trends 
of open-market wood. 

The impact of income tax regula- 
tions and the need for foresters to 
understand 
throughout, but especially by 
Meade Whitaker, attorney, and 
Henry J. Barclay, Jr., C.P.A., in 
their Tax Prob- 
lems of Large Forest Properties”’ 
and the ‘‘Tax Effects of the Form 
of Ownership.’’ 


them is emphasized 


papers ‘‘Income 


They explain the tax aspects of 
long-term timberland leases, man- 
agement contracts, timber purchase 
agreements, and point out possible 
applications to timberland owners 
of the ‘‘electing 
corporation ’”’ 


small business 
classification set up 
in 1958. Foresters especially con- 
cerned with the question of wheth- 
er or not planting costs should be 
capitalized will be interested in 
Mr. Whitaker’s comments in favor 
of capitalization on page 75. 

All foresters concerned about the 
future prospects of the profession 
should read William L. Moise’s 
paper on ‘‘Factors Which Attract 
Equity and Borrowed Capital to 
Timberland—The Investor’s View- 
point.’’ He shows that there has 
developed in the central money 
markets of the country a recogni- 
tion of woodlands as a potentially 
attractive investment. But perhaps 
more significant is his statement 
that the most important concern 
of the potential investor is con- 
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fidence in the character and ‘‘dem- 
onstrated capacity’’ of the people 
who will have to carry through the 
project in which the funds are in- 
vested. Thus he brings out the re- 
sponsibility of the forestry profes- 
sion to earn and sustain this con- 
fidence. 
O. F. HALL 
Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


RRR 
Land of the Snowshoe Hare 

By Virginia 8S. Eifert. 271 pp. 

Illus. Dodd, Mead & Company, 

New York. 1960. $4. 

By writing a descriptive book 
about the North Country, Miss 
Eifert joins a formidable group of 
well-known writers who have been 
doing this for some time. She 
could not have done so successfully 
if her book were not distinctive 
from the others. Land of the Snow- 
shoe Hare, however, does stand out 
from other popular books about 
the northern Lake States by the 
emphasis on care and accuracy with 
which plant and animal species 
and natural phenomena are named 
and described. The book will find 
its most appreciative readers 
among amateur and professional 
biologists to whom the names of 
plants, birds, mosses, fungi, ete. 
can conjure up vivid images. Each 
species is beautifully described, in 
its proper ecological niche, with 
contagious enthusiasm. Natural 
phenomena are explained with 
simplicity and completeness. Ex- 
cellent examples are two chap- 
ters titled ‘‘Glacier Country’’ and 
‘“‘The Long Spring.’’ These 
scribe the Ice Age and the reces- 


de- 


sion of the last glacier so graphi- 
eally, including the myriad effects 
on plant and animal life, that the 
reader feels he has just seen a time- 
lapse movie of several hundred 
million years, on wide screen, in 
technicolor and _ three-dimension. 
The chapter ‘‘The Light of Day’’ 
similarly gives ecological depth 
and meaning to photoperiodism. 
Nowhere is accuracy sacrificed for 
drama. 

The setting of the book is north- 
ern Wisconsin, but with the excep- 
tion of a few place names most of 
the material covered could easily 
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be found in forests of any of the 
northern Lake States. Twenty- 
seven chapters or essays are in- 
cluded containing thoughts, obser- 
vations, and explanations of vari- 
ous habitats, season by season. A 
section of two dozen glossy photo- 
Perhaps more 
with 


graphs is included. 
such pictures, interspersed 
the text, would have improved the 
book. 

Miss Eifert’s book should be en- 
joved by most readers with knowl- 
edge of and enthusiasm for nature. 
It ean be recommended as enter- 
taining reading to foresters or oth- 
er biologists who have been con- 
fined too long to desk jobs, and to 
anyone who has become so absorbed 
with one aspect of biology that he 
feels he has lost a feeling for the 
whole the best informed 
will certainly find some insights 


Even 


and explanations which have es- 
eaped him. 


AHLGREN 
VU nn. 


ISABEL F. 
Duluth, 


Choice of Tree Species 
Food and 
tion of the 

FAO 
Paper No 


Italy, 


Agriculture Organiza 
United Nations. 
Development 


illus 


Forestry 
13 307 pp 


Rome, 1959. $3.50 


The innocuous sounding title of 
section ot the 
Manual, 


this bulletin, a 
World Forest Planting 
belies wealth of 


and 


the information 


wisdom between its paper 


Here is a compendium of 


covers 


xperience and research on a 
elobal 


astute observations by authors ob 


scale generously laced with 
viously familiar with their subject. 
The topies discussed require care 
ful reading to appreciate some of 
the explicit thoughts written with 
a casualness that could otherwise 
dilute usefulness 
plication. Written 
Sir Henry Champion, past head, 
Institute, Uni- 
N. V. 
Was re- 


four 


‘ ] ‘ 
ana ap 


Tr 
their 


by Professor 


Imperial Forestry 
Oxford. 


this 


versitv of and 


Brasnett, manual 
from 


authorities 


The 


viewed by 


continents authors have 


drawn on their intimate and ex- 
tensive knowledge of forest plant- 
ing throughout the world to set 
down clearly the objectives, the 
business, the principles, and ex- 
amples of plantations. 

These topies are treated in three 
headings. Under ‘‘Gen- 
eral’’ are discussed the planting 
site, objectives of the plantation, 
possible exotics for trial, use of 
mixtures, production data, planta- 
tion techniques, costs of planting, 
effect of plantations on the site, 
for further crops, 
and experimental work. Under 
Part 2, ‘‘Ecological Principles,’”’ 
are set forth general relations be- 
and 
classification of the major vegeta- 
types of the relation 
topography, and 
vegetation, floristic considerations, 
regional and vegetation, 
application to representative sites, 


parts or 


regeneratives 


tween climate vegetation, 


tion world. 
between soil, 
climates 


tropical lowland climates, tropical 


highland climates, and temperate 
and subtropical climates. Part 3, 
**Selected Species,’’ provides a 
survey, reinforced with some strik 
the 


about 


most recent in- 
the 
widely planted exoties. 
letin 


ing facts, of 
four most 


The bul 


with 352 selected 


formation 


coneludes 


references to scientific work and 


textbooks from countries. 
Many 
thoughts in this publication merit 


The doeu 


interesting 


many 


facts and sobering 


pause and reflection 
examples are 


This is true of both 


mented 
and impressive. 
the silvies and silviculture of plan 
tations. For example, discussing 
the effect 
Norway spruce plantations in Ger- 
many, the authors ‘*There 
can be no question that the nature 
of the soil plays a very important 
role, and, in fact, on favorable 
soils little or no deterioration may 
take place.’’ And again, but refer- 
ring to teak plantations: 

sites which were not entirely 
able have been planted, and often 
the details of the execution of the 


of monoculture on site of 


state: 


suit- 


planting technique were demon- 
at least important contri- 
the unsatisfac- 
development of the later 


Silvieulturally, ‘‘As with 


strably 
butory factors to 
tory 


erop.’’ 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


all other forms of (strip) mixture 
a continuous management should 
be carefully adhered to, and all 
thinnings should be carried out 
regularly by trained and experi- 
enced foresters’’ (reviewer’s ital- 
ies). Under ‘‘Provenance,’’ ‘‘In a 
given site, one race of a species 
may be a complete failure, and an- 
other a striking success.’’ 

The extent of successful plant- 
ing of forest throughout 
the world, which has been based, 
to a great degree at least, on the 
thorough search and careful ap- 
praisal of introdue- 
tions, is remarkable. For example, 
more than 1,000,000 acres of Pinus 
radiata are growiife in our con- 
tinents and at least 320,000 acres 
of Eucalyptus five 
continents are apparently thriv- 
ing. In many 
reproduced by 


exotics 


prospective 


globulus in 


instances these are 
being natural 
means after cutting. 

These silvicultural facts prompt 
the reader to wonder whether this 
country has explored sufficiently 
the obvious possibilities in tree in 
troductions. 

The 
that 
inevitable 


words 
is the 


used a few 
There 


error 


authors 
are uncommon. 

printer’s 
259, fifth paragraph, ** millimeters’”’ 
This 


characterize 


page 


and ‘‘inehes’’ transposed 


reviewer would not 


ponderosa pine as ‘‘... hard, strong 


and resinous nor typify its 


use as for °‘ general carpentry 
and heavy construction.’’ 

Some of the extreme site prep 
planting costs 
are a little startling 
to 106 man-days per acre in the 
French although 


days’’ 


men 
(up 


aration and 


tioned 
Congo **man 
probably assumes a relative 
value with native labor in the 
Tropics. 

The carefully chosen half-tone, 
full-page pictures are thoroughly 
and appropriately illustrative 

If there was 
work from which 
and those charged with the respon 

planting 
reviewer’s 


ever a reference 


silviculturists 

sibility of forest ean 

benefit, it is the 
viction that this is one. 

JAMES D. CurTIS 

Intermountain and Range 

Expt Sta., Forest Service, U. 8 

De pt. Aaric., Ogden, Utah 
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Combined Annual Meeting 


Canadian Institute of Forestery 


and 


Society of American Foresters 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 8-11, 1961 


The second combined annual meet- 
ing of the Society of American For- 
esters and the Canadian Institute of 
Forestry will be held October 8-11, 
1961, in Minneapolis, Minn. Head- 
quarters will be the Leamington Hotel. 
The first joint meeting of the two so- 
cieties was held in Montreal in 1952. 


LocaL COMMITTEE personnel for the combined CIF-SAF meeting in Minneapoli§, October 8-11, 1961. Seated, L to R, Earl Adams, 
Registration and Welcome; Frank H. Kaufert, General Chairman; M. B. Dickerman, Arrangements; George Amidon, Pro- 
gram; and Mrs. M. B. Dickerman, Ladies Activities. Standing, L to R, Randolph M. Brown, Meeting and Conference Rooms; 
Donald P. Duncan, Arrangements; Clarence Eggen, Hotel Reservations and Housing ; Floyd Ryan, Information and Publicity ; 
John R. Neetzel, Projection and Amplifying Equipment; William R. Miles, Exhibits; James T. Morgan, Information and Pub- 
licity ; and Sidney Weitzman, Annual Dinner. 
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JuLY 1961 


Harry S. Mosesproox 


An attendance of 450 members of 
the CIF and their ladies is expected. 
From the SAF there are expected 800 
members, ladies, and guests. 
Frontiers” is 
this second meeting. 
October 8 


“Forestry’s Common 
the theme of 

Beginning on Sunday, : 
meetings of the SAF 
and the CIF Board of Di- 
rectors, and the annual joint confer- 
ence of the SAF Section delegates and 
Council will be held. 


there will be 


Council 


Opening General Session 


Chairman 


of the opening general 
session on Monday morning will be 
Carl H. Stoltenberg, head of the De- 
partment of Forestry at State 
University. The President of the Soci- 


Iowa 


ety of American Foresters will open 
the meeting with a welcome to the mem- 


and guests. After his weleome 
there will be a response by the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Institute of For- 
estry. 


bers 


There will then follow two keynote 
addresses. The first will be given by 
Harry S. Mosebrook of the Weyer- 
haeuser Company, New York City. The 
second will be given by John W. B. 
Sisam of the University of Toronto 
Faculty of Forestry. 


Business Sessions 


On Sunday afternoon, October 8, 
there will be a joint meeting of the 
SAF Section delegates and the Coun- 
eil. This meeting ; 
admission will be open only to officially 
designated representatives. 


will be a closed 


On Monday afternoon, the two soci- 
eties will hold their customary business 
sessions. 

Following the SAF Society Affairs 
session, there will be a special program 
on the subject “Impact of Recreational 
Demands on Forests.” This will be an 
open session to which guests as well as 
members of the two societies are wel- 
come. 

On Monday evening there will be a 
technical session on professional edu- 
cation, and a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Foresters. 


Technical Sessions 


Ten technical sessions have been 
scheduled for Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 10 and 11. 

SAF members are requested to note 
that for this occasion the customary 
meetings of the subject Divisions will 
not be arranged. The CIF does not 
have a Divisional organization compar- 
able to that of the SAF, hence in order 





Schedule of Events 
Sunday, October 8 


SAF Council meeting: 
CIF 
evening. 
SAF Section delegates and Council 
closed meeting: 


morning. 
3oard meeting: afternoon and 


afternoon. 
Xi Sigma Pi meeting: afternoon. 
JOURNAL OF Forestry editorial board 
conference: evening. 
Association of Consulting Foresters 


open meeting: evening. 


Monday, October 9 
General session: morning. 
CIF business meeting: afternoon. 
SAF Society Affairs session: after- 
noon. 
Motion pictures: 
Alumni functions: 


evening. 
evening. 
Tuesday, October 10 


Forest Management technical ses- 
sion: morning and afternoon. 


Forest Recreation technical session: 
morning. 

Forest-Wildlife Management techni- 
eal session: morning. 

Forestry Education 
sion: afternoon. 

Watershed Management 
session: afternoon. 

Buffet dinner and social evening. 


Wednesday, October 11 

Silviculture technical session: morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

Forest Products 
morning. 

Forest Economies and Policy tech- 
nical session: morning. 

Forest Fire technical session: morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

Range Management 
sion: afternoon. 

SAF Council meeting: afternoon. 

Reception and social hour: evening. 

Joint CIF-SAF annual dinner: eve- 
ning. 


technical ses- 


technical 


technical session: 


technical ses- 





J. W. B. Sisam 


to provide for full joint participation 
by the members of both societies, the 
sessions usually arranged by the Divi- 
sions have been designated Technical 
Sessions on the following subjects: 

Economies and Policy 

Education 

Forest Fire 

Forest Management 

Forest Products 

Forest Recreation 

Forest-Wildlife Management 

Range Management 

Silviculture 

Watershed Management 

The programs for these sessions have 

been arranged jointly by SAF Divi- 
sion officers and CIF members spe- 
cially appointed for that purpose. 
Please refer to the Schedule of Events 
for the days on which the technical 
sessions will be held. 


Social Events 

No technical sessions or other events 
have been scheduled for Monday eve- 
ning, October 9. This evening is being 
held open for alumni functions. 

On Tuesday evening, October 10, 
there will be a buffet dinner for those 
wishing to participate. It will be an 
informal smorgasbord. An evening of 
forestry motion pictures will also be 
available in the headquarters hotel. 

On Wednesday evening, October 11, 
there will be a reception and social 
hour, followed by the joint CIF-SAF 
annual dinner. 


Ladies Activities 
Beginning on Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 8, and continuing daily during 
the meeting, a special ladies lounge 
will be open. Ladies are requested to 
register here immediately on their ar- 

rival. (No registration fee.) 
A ladies Program Committee has ar- 
ranged tours, a luncheon, and other 
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activities which will be outlined in a_ olis on Sunday, October 8. The first 
special brochure. general session will start at 9:30 a.m. 

Additional information on the ladies on Monday, in the Leamington Hotel. 
events will appear in subsequent issues All scheduled sessions will be held in 
of the JouRNAL. this hotel. 

Ladies are especially invited to the There will be no central housing 
social evening on Tuesday, October 10, bureau for this meeting. Members 
and the reception and dinner on Wed- should make their own room reserva- 
nesday, October 11. tions direct with the hotels of their 

choice. In case the Leamington cannot 

The Joint Annual Dinner accommodate all who request rooms, 
the overflow will be taken care of at 
the Curtis Hotel, directly across the 
street. 

To enable the hotels to confirm re- 


The annual dinner of the two soci- 
eties will be served in the Leamington 
Hotel on Wednesday evening, October 
11. 


F quests, reservations should be received 
Preceding the dinner there will be a 


by them not later than September 15. 
reception and social hour through the ailie 


courtesy of Lake States forest indus- 
tries. 

C. W. I. Creighton, deputy minister 
of the Department of Lands and For- 
ests, Nova Scotia, will be the banquet 


reservations are advisable. 

In all cases, reservation requests 
should state that they are for this par- 
ticular meeting. 

Additional cooperating hotels are 
listed below with their rates prevailing 
at the time this issue went to press. 

The map of downtown Minneapolis, 
printed in this issue, will indicate the 
locations of cooperating hotels, and 
their distances from the Leamington. 
All listed below are within walking dis- 


toastmaster. Two awards for achieve- 
ment in biological research will be 
made by SAF President Connaughton. 
The principal speaker will be an- 
nounced later. Musie and entertain- 
ment will follow the dinner. 


tance, or at most a short taxi ride, of 
the Leamington. 

Those planning to attend the meet- Persons wishing additional informa- 
ing are advised to arrive in Minneap- tion about hotels and motels, and their 


Hotel Reservations 
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rates, may obtain it from the Conven- 
tion Department, Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 701 Second Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Hotels and Rates 


All rates quoted are for rooms with 
baths. If the rate category requested 
is not available, rooms in the next high- 
est category will be assigned. 

Leamington Hotel (700 rooms), 10th 
Street at 3rd Avenue South, Minneap- 
olis 4. Single occupancy, $8.50-$16.50. 
Double-bed rooms, $12.50-$18.50, Twin- 
bed rooms, $13.50-$21. 

Curtis Hotel (800 rooms), 10th 
Street at 4th Avenue South, and Curtis 
Motor Lodge, 10th Street at 3rd Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis 4. Single, 
$6.50-$10. Double, $8.50-$12. Twin, 
$11-$16, 

Francis Drake Hote] (200 rooms), 
10th Street and 5th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 4. Single, $7-$11. Double, 
$9-$12.50. Twin, $11-$15. 

Hampshire Arms Hotel (186 rooms), 
900 - 4th Avenue South, Minneapolis. 
Single, $5-$6.50. Double, $7.50-$8.50. 
Twin, $8.50-$10.50. 

Mark Twain Hotel (200 rooms), 
1030 - 2nd Avenue South, Minneapolis 
2. Single, $6.50-$8.50. Double, $8.50- 
$10.50. Twin, $9.50-$12.50. 

Normandy Hotel (100 rooms), 8th 
Street at 4th Avenue South, Minneap- 
olis 2. Single, $7-$10. Double, $11.50- 
$13. Twin, $15.-$16. 

Pick-Nicollet Hotel (600 rooms), 
Nicollet and Washington Streets, Min- 
neapolis 1. Single, $9-$13.50. Double, 
$11.50-$16. Twin, $12.50-$17.50 

Radisson Hotel (500 rooms), 45 
South 7th Street, Minneapolis. Single, 
$8.50-$13. Double, $12-$16.50. Twin, 
$15-$20. 

Sheridan Hotel (430 rooms), Mar- 
quette at 11th Street, Minneapolis 3. 
Single, $6-$6.50. Double, $8-$9.50. 
Twin, $11-$12. 


Committees 


The principal planning committees 
for the meeting have CIF as well as 
SAF members. 

General Chairman is Frank H. Kau- 
fert, School of Forestry, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. The 
co-chairman is George R. Sonley, 
Marathon Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
P. O. Box 1140, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Chairman of the Program Committee 
is George Amidon, Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Company, International 
Falls, Minn. The co-chairman is A. 8. 
3ray, Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Chairman, Committee on Arrange- 
ments, M. B. Dickerman, Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, St. Paul 1, 
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Minn. Vice-chairman, D. P. Dunean, 
School of Forestry, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Chairman, Committee on Informa- 
tion and Publicity (SAF), James T. 
Morgan, Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Chairman, Committee on Hotel Res- 
ervations and Housing, Clarence Eg- 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 2908 
Colfax Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, 
Minn. 

Chairman, Committee on Meeting 
and Conference Rooms, R. M. Brown, 
School of Forestry, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Committee on Registration and Wel- 
come, Earl Adams, Minnesota Depart- 


gen, 


ment of Conservation, Division of For- 
estry, State Office Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Committee on the Annual Dinner, 
Sidney Weitzman, Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Chairman, Committee on Projection 
and Amplifying Equipment, Marvin 
Smith, University of Minnesota Exten- 
sion Service, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Chairman, Committee on Exhibits, 
W. R. Miles, School of Forestry, Uni- 
Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Chairman, Committee on Field Trips, 
Frank Frederickson, Minnesota & On- 


versity of 


tario Paper International 
Falls, Minn. 

Chairman, Committee on Ladies Aec- 
Mrs. M. B. Diekerman, 1538 


Street, St. Paul 8, Minn. 


Company, 


tivities, 

Granthan 
os & be 

New Journal Services 
Started 

With the authorization of the Coun- 

cil (see page 465, June issue) this issue 

of the JoURNAI 
departments on a trial basis. 

We hope that they will meet with 


your approval, for they result fron 


inaugurates two new 


opinions expressed by the SAF mem- 
bership as to ways and means by which 
the JouRNAL might increase its services. 

“National Outlook,” making its debut 
on page 5 »D, has been assigned the mis- 
that we think is implied in its 
will cover major develop- 


sion 
name. It 
ments in forestry, state without bias 
policy issues of national significance 
affecting forestry, and inform readers 
concerning fields of natural resources 
conservation closely related to forestry. 

The sketch of the fire tower, which 
will be the trademark of the new sec- 
tion, was drawn for us by Rudolph 
Wendelin, known USFS 

The new department “Letters” (page 


well artist. 
550) is created for the purpose of pro- 
viding a means by which individual 
members may express themselves. Let- 
ters submitted to the editor for pub- 


lication must be specifically so iden- 
tified. They should be directly related 
to professional matters; they should be 
constructive, and not libelous or de- 
famatory; and they should be limited 
to 300 words. No anonymous letters 
will be published. 

THE Epirors 
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Coming Events 
Allegheny Section 
Allegheny Section will hold its 
summer meeting August 24-26 at Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 


Soil Conservation Society 

The 16th annual meeting of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America will 
be held July 30-August 2 at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


86th Annual AFA Meeting 


The American Forestry Association 
will hold its 86th annual meeting in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. October 1-4. Head- 
quarters will be the La Fonda Hotel. 
Theme of the meeting is “The Steward- 
ship of Our Publie Lands.” Followng 
a morning session on October 2, two 
and a half days will be devoted to field 
trips covering federal and state lands 
on the area. An annual banyuet will 
conclude the meeting on October 4. 
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Sixth Call for Council Nominations 


All members are hereby notified that 
the regular biennial election will be 
held December 2, 1961. A president, 
vice president, and nine other mem- 
bers of the Council will be elected for 
the two-year term 1962-1963. 

The present Council is listed in the 
box on page 526. Any or all of these 
incumbents may be renominated, pro- 
vided they accept the nomination in 
writing. 

Membership on the Couneil is re- 
stricted by the Constitution to Mem- 
bers (formerly Senior Members) and 
Fellows. Any Member or Fellow is 
eligible to hold office who is in good 
standing and who accepts the nomina- 
tion in writing and declares his willing- 
ness to serve if elected. 

Each voter will have an opportunity 
to ballot on all candidates for office. 
Council members are elected in ac- 
cordance with the system of propor- 
tional representation. The procedure 
of proportional representation will be 
explained in a later issue of the Jour- 
NAL, It is the system by which the So- 
siety bas been electing Council mem- 
bers for more than two decades, 

Candidates for the office of presi- 
dent are voted on separately; the can- 
didate who receives the highest vote is 
declared elected president, and the 
candidate who receives the next highest 
vote is declared elected vice president. 
Thus all candidates for president are 
considered as nominated also for vice 
president. 


How Nominations Are Made 


The Constitution (Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 2) states the conditions under 
which nominations are made by peti- 
tion. 


1. Each petition shall name but one 
candidate. 

2. All candidates must be eligible 
to hold elective office. 

3. A petition shall bear the signa- 
tures of at least ten voting members 
who at the time of signing the petition 
are eligible to vote in the coming elec- 
tion. (Eligible voting members are 
Junior Members, Members, and Fel- 
lows in good standing.) 

4. A voting member may not sign 
more than one nominating petition for 
president or more than one nominating 
petition for a member of the Council. 
That is, he may sign two, but no more. 

5. Petitions must be in the Society 
office by September 16, 1961. 


The Society has no special form for 
submitting nominating petitions. They 
may be written as follows: 

We, the undersigned voting members 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
hereby nominate John Doe, a Member 
(or Fellow) for the office of president 
(or member of the Council) for the 
two-year term 1962-1963. 

The form of acceptance of a nomina- 
tion may read as follows: 

I accept the nomination to the office 
of President (or to membership on the 
Council) of the Society of American 
Foresters for the two-year term 1962- 
1963, and agree to serve if elected. 

No nomination will be considered 
valid unless supported by the nominee’s 
acceptance in writing which should be 
attached to the nominating petition. 

All nominating petitions should be 
sent promptly to the Society office, 425 
Mills Building, 17th Street at Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. The executive secretary will 
gladly provide information about 
nominating or election procedure. 





According to the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 1) a Nominating 
Committee has been appointed by 
President Connaughton. 


This committee is charged with the 
following duties: 

1. To set the date of the election. 
(December 2, 1961, is the date.) 

2. To provide for at least two can- 
didates for the office of president, and 
at least nine candidates for member- 
ship on the Council. 

3. To receive separate nominating 
petitions for the office of president and 
for each member of the Council, and 
to supplement such petitions when nece- 
essary with other nominations in order 
to comply with item 2 above. 

The Nominating Committee will 
make no nominations of its own unless 
the voting membership fails to make 
the required minimum number of nomi- 
vations by petition. Voting members 
should accordingly get busy and make 
their own nominations. For their in- 
formation the distribution of Council 
members by states during the period 
1946-1961 is shown in Table 1, page 
143, February issue. 


Nominations Received 


On the date of going to press the 
following nominations had been re- 
ceived: 


For President 


B. E. Allen, Savannah, Ga. (Coun- 
cil Member 1956-1957, 1958-1959, 
1960-1961.) 


Paul M. 
(Council 
1949.) 


New York, N. Y. 
1946-1947, 1948- 


Dunn, 
Member 


J. Herbert 
(Council Member 
1957, 1958-1959.) 


Ore. 
1956- 


Stone, Portland, 
1954-1955, 


For the Council 


William C. 
Tad. 


Bramble, Lafayette, 
(Council Member 1960-1961.) 
Gene L. Butcher, Frankfort, Ky. 


Colo. 
1960- 


Donald E. Clark, Denver, 
(Council Member 1958-1959, 
1961.) 

Robert H. Clark, Fordyce, Ark. 

George W. Dean, Charlottesville, Va. 

F. ¢ Frederickson, 
Falls, Minn. 

W. D. Hagenstein, Portland, Ore. 
(Council Member 1958-1959, 1960- 
1961.) 

Svend O. Heiberg, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Council Member 1960-1961.) 


International 


George M. Jemison, Washington, 
D. C. 
Dahl J. 
N. Mex. 
Charles H. Lewis, Jr., Alexandria, 
La. 
Walter H. Lund, Portland, Ore. 
William A. Parr, Bel Air, Md. 


Archie E. Patterson, Athens, Ga. 


Kirkpatrick, Albuquerque, 


Burnett H. Payne, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Richard J. Preston, Jr., Raleigh, 
N.C. (Council Member 1960-1961.) 
John F. Shanklin, Washington, D C. 
J. K. Vessey, Atlanta, Ga. 
Eugene V. Zumwalt, Washington, 
D. C. 
Sera G. Hosart, Chairman 
Nominating Committee 
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Sixth Call for 
Fellow Nominations 


All members (formerly Senior Mem- 
bers) and Fellows of the Society are 
hereby advised that nominations for 
the grade of Fellow are now open. The 
election of Fellows will be held at the 
time of the Society’s regular biennial 
election, December 2, 1961. 

As defined by the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle III, Section 7), “Fellows shall be 
foresters recognized generally through- 
out the profession as persons who have 
rendered outstanding service to for- 
estry and to the Society. They shall 
be elected from the Members.” 


Nominations by Petition 


The procedure for placing Members 
in nomination for the grade of Fellow 
is by petition. The Society has no 
printed form for this purpose; the 
petition may be typewritten thus: 


We, the undersigned Members and 
Fellows of the Society of American 
Foresters hereby nominate John Doe 
for election to the grade of Fellow in 
1961. 


Remember these simple rules: 


1. A petition may not name more 
than one nominee. 


2. It must be signed by not less 
than 25 Members or Fellows in good 
standing. 


3. It must be accompanied by a 
factual, not eulogistic, biographical 
sketch of at least 300 words giving an 
account of the nominee’s professional 
career and accomplishments. 

4. It must be received in the execu- 
tive office of the Society, 425 Mills 
Building, 17th Street at Pennsylvania 
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Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
not later than September 16, 1961. 
The executive employees of the So- 
ciety cannot be responsible for ob- 
taining signatures on partially com- 
pleted petitions or on petitions incom- 
plete by reason of unacceptable signa- 
tures (that is, signatures of other than 
Members and Fellows in good stand- 
ing). Only those nominees’ names will 
appear on the ballot whose petitions 
are complete and valid in all details 
as of September 16, the closing date. 


Election Procedure 


Fellows are not elected by the mem- 
bership at large, but by a board of 
electors which consists of all present 
Fellows, the Council, the chairmen of 
the 22 Sections, and the chairmen of 
the 10 subject Divisions. 

The system is described in Article 
IV, Section 4 of the Constitution. To 
win election a nominee must receive 
an affirmative vote of not less than 
one-half the total number of votes 
east, as provided in Bylaw 11. 

For the 1961 election there will be 
135 electors, of whom 94 are Fellows. 
An elector has one vote only. Thus, a 
Fellow who is also a Council member 
has but one vote. 


Significance of the Grade 


The highest membership distinction 
that can be conferred by the Society, 
this grade is awarded in recognition 
of outstanding service to forestry and 
to the Society. Fellows do not pay in- 
creased dues; their dues are the same 
as those of Members. 

Since the Society was founded in 
1900, there have been 125 Fellows 
elected. At the present time the num- 
ber of living Fellows is 94. 

The current roster of Fellows ap- 
peared in the May issue, page 386. 


Nominations Received 


On the date of going to press the 
following nominations for Fellow had 
been received: 


Frank A. Albert, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Robert S. Campbell, New Orleans, 
La. 

Nathan D. Canterbury, Houston, 
Texas. 

S. A. Graham, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lewis R. serkelely, 
Calif. 

Walter H. 
D. C. 


George M. 


D. C. 
Fred H. Lang, Little Rock, Ark. 


Grosenbaugh, 
Washington, 


Horning, 


Jemison, Washington, 
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Henry J. Malsberger, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ira J. Mason, Bethesda, Md. 
William M. Oettmeier, Fargo, Ga. 


George R. Phillips, Chevy Chase, 


Md. 
John A. 
A. B. Recknagel, Ithaca, N. Y. 
John F. Shanklin, Washington, D. C. 


Putnam, Leland, Miss. 


Allen E. Thompson, Seattle, Wash. 


Arthur T. Upson, Tucson, Ariz. 


White, Jefferson City, 


George O. 


Mo. 





Council’s Column 











Stand Up and Be Counted! 


Recent 
pointed out the need for action by the 


Council’s Columns have 
Society on matters of national forest 
policy. The present writer agrees with 
this viewpoint and intends here to pur- 
sue this important aspect of our Socie- 
ty further. More specifically, this ar- 
ticle aims to deseribe some of our ¢a- 
means fot 


pabilities and to suggest 
some current activities. 
It is that 


sional society is asked to stand up and 


essential when a_ profes- 
be counted on national policy, its mem 
reflect on the 
proposition and ask some pointed ques- 
important that 
comes to mind, for example, is: “Who 
For what? And be- 


As simple as these ap- 


bers should soberly 


tions. One sequence 
should stand up? 
fore whom?” 
pear at first glance, they are actually 
dynamite for while we may appear to 
be a closely knit society of coherent 


members, we actually contain some 
very diverse groups. 

First, consider the question, “Who 
should stand up?” A quick answer to 
which might well be, “the Executive 
Secretary.” And while this is a legiti- 
mate understand 
there is a limit to this activity of the 
time and 


fact that we 


answer, we must 


secretary, set not only by 
distance but also by the 
are not a lobbying organization with 
an executive paid primarily to pro- 
mote interests. Certainly, 
our should 
policies of the Society before proper 


legislative 
executive secretary bring 
persons or groups and actively repre- 
sent the Society, which he certainly 
there is ap- 
proach that would permit more rapid 
and representation, 
namely, officers, or 
other responsible delegated 
by a Section to appear as profession- 
state and federal 
When this is 


does. However, another 
available 
Section 


members 


loeally 
through 


al foresters before 


legislative committees. 


done, it is doubly important that any- 
one so acting be fully informed as to 
the policy approved by Society mem- 
bership. 

This leads to the next question, 
“Stand up for what?” Policies of the 
Society of American Foresters are set 
by referendum ballots of all voting 
members. The Council of the Society, 
as an executive group, does from time 
to time take certain actions which re- 
semble policy decisions; however, to 
be legally correct, these must be made 
within the framework of referendum 
ballots of the total Society membership. 
All of the policies and ballots of the 
Society have been published in the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry at the time they 
were current. Unfortunately, most of 
them have been lost in the files of prac- 
ticing foresters, so that essential steps 
are now being taken by the Council 
to organize and modernize policy state- 
ments of the Society which will then 
be put in the hands of all members. 
When this is done, the “what” should 
be clear although it will still be vitally 
important that the membership be re- 
minded and kept fully informed on 
these from year to That it is 
essential to keep policy statements of 
the Society up-to-date is witnessed by 


year. 


the way in which action on given ques- 
tions has changed from time to time 
as the membership has changed and as 
the national altered. Such 
changes in policy are wise because a 
professional society must not only take 
a definite stand on important national 
affairs but it must 
change its stand as 


scene has 


forestry also be 
willing to 
facts are discovered and new evidence 
is presented. I am reminded of a ear- 
toon showing the irate boss behind an 


new 


executive-type desk saying to a trem- 
bling clerk, “There is no reason for it, 
I tell you, it is just our policy.” That 
the Society changed its policy stands 
is a matter of record. For example, in 
1920 the (166 members) 
favor of legisiation to prevent forest 


vote was in 
devastation and approved legislative 
control over private forest lands. Later 
in the same year, in a close vote, state 
control was favored over federal. When 
the question of regulation came up 
again in 1950, the Society (3,652 mem- 
voted 7 to 3 federal 
regulation. 

The third question proposed above 
is “Stand up before whom?” and this 
will be the most vital question of all, 
for many Sections are not well in- 
formed on whom to appear. 
The most obvious place in the current 
scene is before one of the numerous 
Senate select committees that tour the 
country holding hearings on legislation 
that affects forestry and conservation. 
Such committees on water 
marketing of forest products, price re- 


against 


bers) 


before 


resources, 
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porting, and wilderness all have had 
their one-day stands in various sec- 
tions. Some of these have been rather 
poorly attended by foresters represent- 
ing the Society while a few have been 
met squarely. An example of the latter 
was in recent testimony by the Puget 
Sound Seetion on wilderness, effectively 
done by the Section chairman. While 
backing of a policy statement from the 
entire Society may have been even 
more effective, the point is that a local 
forester stood up with Section support 
before a powerful committee and was 
counted. We need more of this if our 
Society is to wield the influence it 
should upon forest policy. If we don’t 
stand up and be counted, a vociferous 
minority will. 

Other groups before whom the Soei- 
ety could be represented are the vari- 
ous state legislative committees on nat- 
ural Questions such as a 
merit system for professional foresters 
and land reclamation have 
appeared on local scenes where forest- 


resources. 
measures 


ers were logical witnesses. As our gov- 
ernment is controlled by committee ac- 
tion, these are ideal focal points for 
influencing policy by appearing to give 
expert testimony on a _ nonpolitical 
basis. 


Wiiuiam C. BRAMBLE 
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Gulf States Section Holds 
Lively Annual Meeting 


With 250 members and 70 ladies in 
attendance, the annual meeting of the 
Gulf States Section was held at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss., May 8 and 9. 

Chairman Richard C. Allen presided 
at the morning business meeting. A 
report on membership was given by 
Vice Chairman Marion A. Stephens, 
Jr. Secretary Sidney McKnight re- 
ported on Section business and finances. 
Henry Clepper, SAF executive secre- 
tary, diseussed Society affairs. 

The North Mississippi Group of the 
Mississippi Chapter was recognized as 
the outstanding group in the Section 
during the past year. 

An afternoon visit was made to the 
new Southern Institute of Forest Ge- 
neties at Gulfport, and then to the 
Forest Service’s genetics field head- 
quarters and laboratories at Saucier. 
The day’s activities closed with an out- 
door barbecue in the DeSoto National 
Forest. 

The theme of the second day’s tech- 
nical session was “A Look Ahead in 
Forestry.” A. M. Herrick of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia School of Forestry 
gave the keynote address. This was 





RECIPIENTS of awards by the Gulf States Section are congratulated by Henry Clepper, 


SAF executive secretary. 


James E. Mixon of Baton Rouge, La.; 


followed by a panel discussion with 
participants as follows: 

Robert T. Clapp of Mississippi State 
University discussed the future of for- 
S. Neweomb of the 
Forest Service discussed public 
Wilbur H. Hen- 
derson of Crown Zellerbach Corp. dis- 
industrial 
John Guthrie, consulting forester, dis 
A. 
Texas Forest 
discussed state forestry activi- 


est management; L. 
U. S. 
land administration; 
cussed land administration; 
cussed small forest ownerships; 
Folweiler of the State 
Service 
ties. 
These followed 
by talks on wood utilization by Wil 
Hopkins of Louisiana State 
University; on the southern pine lum- 


presentations were 


liam C 


ber business by John Batson of the 


Allison Lumber Company; on _ the 


wood preserving industry by W. T. 
Hawkins of Koppers Company, Ine.; 
on the pulpwood business by T. W. 
Busch of International 
pany; and on the hardwood lumber in- 
dustry by W. H. Guyer of Anderson 
Tully Lumber Company. 

The technical 
talk on “New Tools of 
James W. Craig of 
pliers, 


Paper Com- 


session closed with a 
Forestry” by 
Forestry Sup- 
Ine. 
Following a social hour on the hotel 
lawn, dinner served in the Ma- 
rine Room with J. N. Kutack as toast- 


master. Charles H. Lewis, Jr., in be- 


was 


half of the Section, presented awards 
to James E. Mixon of the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission; T. H. Silker of 
the Texas Forest Service; and John W. 
Squires of Jackson, Miss. 

New officers were elected as follows: 

For the period July 1, 1961, to June 
30, 1962: Chairman, E. A. Golden; 
Vice Chairman, J. B. Webster; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nelson T. Sam- 
son; all of Texas. 

For the period July 1, 1962, to June 


L to R: John W. Squires of Jackson, 
and 


Miss.; Clepper; 
T. H. Silker of Kirbyville, Texas. 


30, 1963: Chairman, William F. 
Mann; Vice Chairman, Joe D. Burns; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph T. 


Wall; all oi 


Louisiana. 
£3 £3 % 
Kentucky- Tennessee Section 
Summer Meeting 1961 


On May 5 and 6 the annual summer 
meeting of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Section of the SAF was held at Cross- 
ville, Tenn. Over 110 members, guests, 
and their families enjoyed the beauti- 
ful surroundings and facilities of the 
Harrison Lake Resort. 

The highlight of the program 
the Friday morning tour of the Catoosa 
Wildlife Management Area, an 85,000- 
acre area owned and operated by the 


was 


Tennessee Game and Fish Commission. 
With the theme of the meeting “Mul- 
tiple Use of Forests,” the Catoosa Area 
demonstrated the multiple-use concept 
with particular emphasis on the wild- 
life Points of 
interest included game check stations, 
commercial sale areas, recreational and 
fish management areas, and trapping 
and tagging operations of deer and 
turkey. All enjoyed the luncheon stop 
with barbecue beef served on the Ca- 
Area. 

A panel discussion on the aspects 
of multiple-use management completed 
the afternoon program. Leonard Foote, 
field representative, Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, Atlanta, Ga., served as 
panel moderator. Other panel mem- 
bers were John Witherspoon, Southern 
Pulpwood 


management aspects. 


toosa 


Conservation Association; 
Raymond Moody, wildlife manager, In- 
ternational Paper Co.; Gilbert Stradt, 
forest supervisor, Cherokee National 
Forest; Carl Peterson, state forester, 
Tennessee; and Forrest Durand, direc- 
tor, Tennessee State Game and Fish 
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Commission. The panel session was 
closed with a lively and enlightened 
discussion period. 

The Section held a short business 
meeting Saturday morning, May 6, 
with Chairman Warmbrod presiding. 
Most committees presented brief re- 
ports. Harry Murphy presented a res- 
olution for the Council and Fellow 
Committee concerning the nomination 
and election of Fellows. A resolution 
was adopted by the Section that con- 
curred with the report of the South- 
eastern Section on proposed changes in 
election procedure for Fellows and for 
the Council. Members voted to send 
Chairman Warmbrod as official dele- 
gate to the annual SAF meeting in 
Minneapolis, Minn., next October 8-11. 
The winter meeting will be held in 
Kentucky with Cumberland Falls or 
Mammoth Cave the most likely choice. 

Martin DALE 


Acting Secretary Treasurer 


Intermountain Section 
Meets 


The theme of the 11th annual meet- 
ing of the Intermountain Section held 
April 22, 1961, at Ogden, Utah, was 
“The Level of Forest Management Re- 
quired to Meet National Wood Needs.” 
The conference was attended by ap 
proximately 75 members. 

Advancing the theme in more detail 
were interesting discussions on topics 
presented by S. Blair Hutchison, econ- 
omist of the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, on “Na- 
tional Timber Requirements and the 
Need for More Intensive Forest Man- 
agement”; Joel Frykman, Division of 
Timber Management, Region 4, and 
George Weyermann, Division of Tim- 
ber Management, Region 1, on “Re- 
gional Timber Production Goals and 
What They Mean to Timber Manage- 
ment.” John H. Wikstrom, economist 
of the Intermountain Forest and Kange 
Experiment Station, was chairman of 
a panel composed of Roger Guernsey, 
Idaho state forester; Ray Moore, Utah 
State University; Art Roe, U. S. For- 
and Elbert Cleaveland, 
Boise Caseade Corporation, on a dis- 
eussion of “The Road Blocks to Better 
Forest Management.” 

The meeting was concluded by a 
social hour and banquet held in the 
Hotel Ben Lomond. The dinner pro- 
gram was provided by children from 
the Utah School for the Blind and 
members of the Utah Society for the 


Blind. 


est Service; 


JOHN DEINEMA 
Publicity Chairman 
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Alaska Section Officers 
Elected 


The Alaska Section has announced 
the results of its recent election of offi- 
follows: 


John Sandor, Box 1631, 


eers as 
Chairman 
Juneau. 
Vice Chairman—F. E. Loud, 1450 
Tongass Ave., Ketchikan. 
Secretary-Treasurer Carl Wilson, 
Route 1, Box 183, Ketchikan. 
The Section has three 
Ketchikan Area; Juneau 


Interior. 


Chapters: 
Area; 


and 


Columbia River Section 


Officers 


Officers of the Columbia River See- 
tion for the term July 1, 1961, to 
June 30, 1963, have recently been 
elected as follows: 

Chairman—Arthur V. Smyth, Wey- 
erhaeuser Company, North Bend, Ore. 

Vice Donald B. Malm- 
berg, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Seaside, Ore. 


Chairman 


Appointments to the offices of see- 
retary-treasurer and membership chair- 
man for the 1961-1963 term 
made by Chairman Smyth. 


will be 


Southwestern Section Holds 
Annual Spring Meeting 


With 60 members, their ladies, and 
guests in attendance, the Southwestern 
Section held its spring meeting in 
Clouderoft, N. Mex., April 28 and 29. 

At the business meeting, conducted 
by Chairman C. A. Merker, reports on 
membership and finances were given 
by T. 
Clepper, SAF executive secretary, dis- 


J. Loring, vice chairman. Henry 


cussed Society affairs. 

A session on forestry and wildlife 
relationships followed; Irvin Pat Mur- 
ray was moderator. Robert Stewart of 
the New Mexico Department of Game 
and Fish presented an account on deer 
studies on the Lincoln National Forest. 
Samuel Lamb, assistant director of the 
Department, discussed Departmental- 
Forest Service cooperative projects. 

Wallace B. Gallaher of the U. S. 
Forest Service, Albuquerque, discussed 
the multiple-use aspects of game man- 
agement; followed by the New Mexico 
Game Department motion picture 
“Wildlife World.” 

At the Mur- 


ray served as toastmaster. The address 


Section’s dinner, Mr. 


of the evening was given by William 
L. Reavley, western field representa- 
the National Wildlife Federa- 


tive of 
tion. 
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A field trip on the morning of April 
29 was taken to the Penasco small wa- 
tershed project; Lincoln National For- 
est supervisor Ferris E. MeDermaid, 
and Rolfe C. Hoyer, district ranger, 
served as discussion leaders. Included 
in the trip were visits to game manage- 
ment and reforestation work on old 
burns. 

The next meeting of the Section will 
be held in Taos, N. Mex., September 
29 and 30. 


£5 


John D. Earle (1914-1961) 


John D. Earle, who had been re- 
sponsible for timber management for 
the Timberlands Division of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, was 
fatally injured in a plane crash while 
returning from a fire observation flight 
over the company’s North Carolina 
woodlands on April 26. 

The crash occurred shortly after the 
plane took off from the company air 
strip in Tyrrell County to return to 
Manteo, N. C., after patrolling a 
woods fire. 

Mr. Earle, who was 47, was a native 
of Clarksburg, W. Va. He attended 
Antioch College and was graduated 
from the University of West Virginia 





FOREST FIRE EQUIPMENT (Trade Mark) 


help arrives. 


ing gear.” 


season. 





SIMPLE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 


YOUR OWN FIRE ENGINE 
INSTANTLY AT YOUR COMMAND 


Here’s a hard hitting “one-man” outfit for complete control 
of small fires or fast initial attack to hold larger fires until 


This efficient equipment can be mounted in your pickup in 
15 minutes leaving ample space and load capacity for “work- 


Developed in cooperation with the U. S. Forest Service for 
constant rugged field work, it is the ideal equipment for 
Foresters, Loggers, Patrolmen, Tree Farmers, Ranchers, 
Construction Bosses and similar field service, during fire 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT Co. 


Manufacturers of Forest Fire Equipment 


69 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, U.S.A. 


Fire Ficutine Qutrits 








U.S. FOREST SERVICE STANDARD 
FOR PATROL CARS, 50 GAL. CAP. 
(100-500 Gal. sizes also available) 











Branch: Portland, Ore. 








For Better 
Tree Marking 


leads the way 
WITH BETTER PAINT 


Specially formulated to do the job 
better, easier and more economi- 
cally. Non-settling and non-skin- 
ning. No stirring — no plugging of 
guns — saves time. Greater visi- 
bility and covering capacity — saves 
paint. Extremely durable — and 
— quality controlled to assure uni- 
formity of every shipment. 


WITH BETTER TOOLS 


Drawing paint directly from the Nelson 
gallon shipping container, the “Nel- 
Spot” Back-Pack and Side-Pack mark- 
ing outfits are real time savers on large 
scale marking operations. Include re- 
versible nozzle and other time and paint 
saving features of D-103 Gun. 


“NEL-SPOT” D-103 MARKING GUN for Nelson 
quarts. “AERO-SPOT” for numbering, lettering or 
banding. “NEL-SPOT” PAINT HAMMER for end 
marking 
You save with the combination of NELSON PAINT and the 
proper “Nel-Spot” marking tool. You will find that the best 
is the most economical 
Write 
THE NELSON PAINT COMPANY 
Box 349, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Box 1892, Montgomery, Ala. 
Box 402, McMinnville, Ore. 


THREE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 


with a B.S. degree in forestry in 1940. 

He joined West Virginia in 1945 
after service with the Army and 
worked in the company’s southern 
woodlands at Summerville, S. C. In 
1952 he was promoted to assistant to 
the of the North Carolina 
woodlands and assumed responsibility 


manager 


for technical aspects of the division’s 
timber management program in 1959. 

Mr. Earle was a member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. 


RRR 


Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatement received in the Society 
office during the month of May are listed 
below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro 
posed for membership as listed below will 
be taken the Council as of July 31, 
1961. 

Communications from the voting mem- 
bers regarding the membership eligibility 
of these persons should be received in the 
Society office prior to that date. 


by 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Schweitzer, D. L. Wintersteen, R. J. 
Junior Grade 
Fogus, D. L., Area Extension Forester, 
Forestry Building, Elkins, W. Va. W. 
Va. Univ., BSF, 1960. 
Parsons, J. H., Asst. District Forester, 
Div. of Forestry, Conservation Commis- 
W. Va. Milton, W. Va. (Re 
instatement 


sion of 


Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 

NORTH COLLEGE 

Moore, A. 


CAROLINA STATI 


Ross 


Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 
COLLEGI 
Klemme, C. 
Mallery, M. 
Payne, D. A. 
Pearee, H. 
Svkes, R., . 


Tobin, J. J., Jr 


OREGON STATI 
Black, R. S. 
Christenson, D. G. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Eveleth, N. J. 
Ferguson, E. L. 
Goodman, L. E. 


Junior Grade 


Adams, P. L., Bear Springs 
tanger Station, Maupin, Ore. Pa. State 
BSF, 1950 

Mitchell, H. 
Highway, 
ment 

Rice, E. D., Logging Engineer, United 
States Plywood Corp., Mapletown, Ore. 
Ore. State College, BSF, 1952. 

Zimmerman, N. L., Forest Engineer, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Vernonia, Ore. 
(Reinstatement 


Forester, 


North Pacifie 
(Reinstate 


W., Forester, 


Medford, Ore. 


Vember Grade 
Greth, J. W., Forest Project Leader, 
Okanogan National Forest, Okanogan, 
Wash. Pa. State, BSF, 1954 (Junior 
1954). 
Affiliate Grade 
Harris, E. C., Forestry Aid, Mt. 
National Forest, Maupin, Ore. 
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Gulf States Section 


Junior Grade 
Craft, M. D., Forester, Powell Lbr. Co., 
Lake Charles, La. (Af56). 
Member Grade 
Biskamp, L. A., Chief, Records Division, 
Orange, Texas, Stephen F. Austin State 
College, BSF, 1950 (Af55J57). 


Inland Empire Section 


Student Grade 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Huff, W. M. 


~ 


Schmidt, R. 8. 
Interniountain Section 
Junior Grade 
Farrenkopf, T. O., Forester, Div. of For- 


Intermountain Forest 
Sta., Ogden, Utah 


est Economies, 
& Rrange Expt. 
(Reinstatement 
Miller, R. A., District Forester, Idaho 
State Forestry Dept., Boise, Idaho (Re- 
instatement 
Preston, P. C., 
Idaho State 
Idaho (Reinstatement 


Forester, 
MeCall, 


District 
Dept., 


Asst. 
Forest ry 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
Vember Grade 


Cain, R. H., 413 
Tenn. (Junior 1954). 


College St., Athens, 


New England Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY MASSACHUSETTS 
Teillon, H. B. 


OF 


TM MODEL 


Lowther Heavy duty tree planters 
and 


insure deep penetration 


straight root systems. 
Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 
Six distinctly different models 
available to cover all soil and 
terrain conditons. 

* 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 DEARBORN STREET 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Vember Grade 
Manager, Borg & Co., West 
Af35J43). 


Borg, R. M.., 
Suffield, Conn. 
New York Section 

Affiliate Grade 


Frament, A. W., 
ee 


312 Semple St., Troy, 


Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 

Appel, T. A., Diamond Na- 
tional Corp., Paynes Creek, Calif. Ore. 
state College, BSF, 1959. 

Blatner, F. * Forester, USFS, Gasquet, 
Calif. (Reinstatement 

Clabaugh, R. W., Forester, USFS, Red 

Reinstatement 


Forester, 


ding, Calif. 


Member Grade 
Goudy, A. C., Forester, Col‘ins Pine Co., 
Chester, Calif., Yale U1 , MF, 1956 
Junior 1956). 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY 
Lundeen, L. J. 
Richmond, T. C. 


MONTANA STATI 
Coffman, R. C. 
Kovalicky, T. J 





PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


Complete 
information 
on request 


UTILITY TOOL 
& BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 
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FOR SALE 
Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf 


and 


Shortleaf Pine Seed 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and 
Bird Repellent For Direct Seeding 


For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY, INC. 


Baldwin, Georgia 











Junior Grade 
E., Asst. County Agent, Prairie 
Montana State 


Dean, N. 
County, Terry, Mont. 
Univ., MS, 1960. 

Smith, E. H., Cooperative Extension 
Wildlife Specialist, Mont. State Col- 
lege, jozeman, Mont. Utah State 
Univ., BS, 1940, MS, 1948. 

Williams, D. V., Forester, USFS, Gal- 
latin N. F., Bozeman, Mont. (Re- 
instatement). 

Affiliate Grade 
Stallings, B. D., Forester, Ant Flat Rang- 
er Sta., Fortine, Mont. 
Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF 
Hesseltine, B.C: 


WASHINGTON 


Junior Grade 
Hill, J. L., Asst. Supervisor, Dept. of 
Natural Resources, Olympia, Wash. 
(Reinstatement). 


Member Grade 

Boles, M. E., 492 New York Ave., Chehal 
is, Washington. (Junior 1954 

Donaldson, P. O., 3007 West Viewmont 
Way, Seattle 99, Wash. (49R57). 

Harding, R. A., Asst. Supervisor, Olym 
pia, Wash. Univ. of Wash., BSF, 1956 
Junior 1956). 

Johnson, L. C., Box 750, Chehalis, Wash. 
(Junior 1954). 

LeMay, W. V., 713 Regents Blvd., Ta- 
coma 66, Wash. (Junior 1954 

Lloyd, C. C., Timber Tax Agent, Seattle, 
Wash. Univ. of Wash., BS, 1956 (Jun- 
ior 1956). 

Morton, L. V., Asst. Supervisor, Dept. of 
Natural Resources, Olympia, Wash. 
Univ. of Wash., BS, 1949 (AF 51356). 

Radnich, J. C., Box 555, Deming, Wash. 
(Junior 1954). 

Truax, W. F., 3406 Elwood Dr., Tacoma 
66, Wash. (Junior 1954). 

Wooldridge, D. D., 1037 Columbine S8t.., 
Wenatchee, Wash. (Junior 1954). 


Affiliate Grade 


sednarik, A., Forester, USFS, Quinault, 


Wash. 
Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Chesser, A. H. 
Southwestern Section 
Member Grade 


Smith, Z. G., Asst. Regional Forester, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Colo. State 
Univ., BSF, 1951 (Reinstatement). 
Upper Mississippi Valley Section 

Student Grade 
Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY 

Hanson, D. C. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Beardsley, W. G. Hagen, A. E. 
Junior Grade 
Stark, E. G., Sales Representative, Inter 
national Paper Co., Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Mont. State Univ., BSF, 1958. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 


Student Grade 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING 
& TECHNOLOGY 
Nilsen, C, 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Bernhard, R. G. 
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Burns, J. A. 


LIGHTNING-FAST 
PRUNING SAW 


A quality ALL-PURPOSE 
tool for fast, eco- 
nomical pruning of 
forest, Christmas 

and shade trees 


YOU GET MORE 

for your money with 

Sandviken the pruning 

saw that cuts on both push 

and pull strokes. Now priced at 


Only $4.95 


Here is the pruning tool you have been 
waiting for—the all-purpose, lightning- 
fast Sandviken saw that cuts on both 
pull and push strokes. 5 teeth to the inch 
on one side—7 on the other. The 18-inch 
blade is made of the finest Swedish char- 
coal steel, the best you can get. The 
laminated handle is shaped to the hand, 


easy to use. 


And it is priced surprisingly low—only 
$4.95. So order today JE-42 for immedi- 
ate delivery. Supply in stock is limited. 


FREE—if your order for a 
Sandviken saw is received by 
Aug. 15. 


That's _ right, this unique 
Smokey Bear Ball Point Pen, a 
$1.95 value, is yours free if 
your order for a Sandviken 
pruning saw is received by Aug. 
15, 1961. it will delight you 
—everyone who sees it. And it 
will help sell forest fire pre- 
vention. So act now! 





SMOKEY BEAR PENS 


May be purchased from the 
Ben Meadows Co.,_ in- 
dividually or in set with 
pencil. 


Pen only $1.95 
Pen and pencil $3.50 








Don't delay—Send today for your Sandviken 
Pruning Saw and free Smokey Bear Ball 
Point Pen. 





The | 
Ben Meadows 
Company 


315 Pharr Rd., N.E rN itelalic me) 





National Outlook 


Climate for Conservation. The Kentucky administra- 
tion is showing a lively interest in the conservation and 
The 


given emphasis to resource development in a special mes- 


development of natural President has 


resourses, 
sage to Congress on natural resources, in recommendations 
for forestry and related work in his special farm message 


to Cor and in 


several other pronouncements. In his 
to the Eisenhower budget tor fiseal 


1962, President 


amendments year 


Kennedy recommended increases in num- 
erous resource protection and development items. 
Career employees in federal resource agencies generally 


feel that 


they are working in an atmosphere of friendli- 
Agrieul- 
Forest Service so far has not been subjected to 
Job 


agencies have hee n limited largely to those agencies hav- 


ness and understanding. In the Department of 
ture, the 


political pressures, turnovers in other Agriculture 


ing politically-appointed administrators. Secretary Free 


themselves 


stall are 


natural 


members of his showing 


knowledgeable on resource mat 


perhaps been a bit more political, and 
yp personnel has oeceurred, in the De 


ior with the change of admuinistra- 
Interior employees in natural resource agencies, how- 
look 
Vigorous action on matters. 
told a National 


for Grazing that the publie lands 


are heartened by an apparent fresh new and 


pro! conservation 


‘ 
Secretary Udall recently meeting of the 
Board Counel 
districts no longer have value only for livestock 
West.” he 
number will surely grow in the future 


Modern 


day publie land management programs must take full ae- 


Advisory 
in grazing 


and wildlife grazing. “In many areas of the 
declared, “and the 
other multiple-uses are growing in importance. 


count of these values 


Hunting in the Parks? The roar of verbal barrages on 
the question of publie shooting in the national parks may 
sound of the hunting rifles 


At this year’s North 


be louder than would be the 
if such public shooting is permitted. 
American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference in 
Washington, D. C., Director Conrad L. Wirth of the Na- 
tional Park Service mentioned that regulated hunting by 
a measure for control 
of wildlife population in the parks. Earlier, a Park Serv- 
ice biologist had suggested to the Nevada Fish and Game 
that National 
Park be established under provisions of law that would 
the opening of parts of the park to deer hunting 
conducted 


hlhie was being considered as 


ne pu 


Commissioners the proposed Great Basin 
permit 
by the public. The publie hunting would be 
under regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
after Nevada Fish and 


Game Department. 


Interior consultation with the 


The proposals have already provoked much discussion. 
Resolutions pro or con may be expected from a number 
The board of trustees of 


or eonservation organizations. 


the National Parks Association, a citizens’ organization 
that supports and defends the national parks, has already 
adopted a policy statement declaring the Association’s op- 
position to the opening of any primeval national park to 
publie hunting. 

Director Wirth emphasized that no program of shoot- 
ing is being considered except for reduction of surplus de- 
struetive animal populations. He declared that recrea- 
tional hunting would be completely at variance with na- 
tional park purposes. The Park Service does have au- 
thority, however, to destroy animals or plant life detri- 
mental to the use of the parks. Overpopulations of elk 
and deer have been causing damage in a number of the 
parks, and for several years limited control work has been 
carried on by Park Service personnel. In one national 
park, the Grand Teton, public hunting has been authorized 
by act of Congress. In eight years of hunting to relieve 
the pressure of elk herds on the range, the annual kill 
has averaged 166 animals. Another elk hunting 
under permit has been scheduled in this park for 1961. 


season 


Small Woodlands Program. Very soon—probably with- 
in the next month or two—a program for lands in small 
forest ownerships will be presented to Congress by the 
Department of Agriculture. The 
preparation in the Department’s Forest Service for more 
than two years, and lately has been under review by the 


program has been in 


various federal and state agencies affected. Its prepara- 
tion followed a series of 24 regional meetings with com- 
munity leaders and woodland owners, sponsored by the 
Forest Service and state foresters in 1958. At these meet 
ings problems were discussed and suggestions sought as 
the 265 million acres of forest land in farm and 
more than half the coun- 
better 
share of the 


to how 
other nonindustrial ownerships 
forest land under 
that 


nation’s timber needs. 


can be put 
their 


try’s commercial 
management so they can meet 

The fortheoming program was given more or less of a 
preview at the last annual meeting of the Association of 
Washington, D. C. Leonard I. 
Barrett, recently from the Service’s Divi- 
sion of Program Planning and Special Projects, presented 
he termed outlines for a forest 
Mr. Barrett emphasized that this presenta- 
construed as the Forest Service’s final 
itself 
was not the 


Consulting Foresters in 


retired Forest 


what program for small 
ownerships 
tion should not be 
program, and the Forest hastened to an- 
nounece that Mr. Barrett’s official 


program of the Department. Since Mr. Barrett before his 


Service 


outline 


the Forest Service technicians as- 
it is likely that 
the Forest Service program when finally completed and 


retirement was one ol 


signed to develop the program, ho-vever, 


approved will contain many of the recommendations in 
Mr. Barrett’s outline. 

Among these recommendations were: Federal cost-shar- 
ing of approved forest practices along the lines of the 
present agricultural conservation program; expansion of 
the cooperative forest management program of technical 
aid to woodland owners; intensification of extension serv- 
ices and vocational education in forestry; local forestry 
committees to coordinate public and private efforts; in- 
tensifieation of protection against fire and pests; state 
acquisition and rehabilitation of severely depleted forest 
lands, and later return of these lands to private owner- 
with eovenants requiring adherence to approved 


ship 
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management plans; stepped-up production of planting 
stock; and more research and pilot projects in small 
woodlands management. These activities would be federal- 
state cooperative projects. For most of them, the federal 
government would bear the major part of the cost during 
the initial stages. 


Soil Bank Tree Planting Out. Some 2,200,000 acres of 
farm land were signed up for tree planting under the 
Conservation Reserve Program (“Soil Bank”) authorized 
by the Agricultural Act of 1956. This act included pro- 
for federal financial farmers for 
converting general cropland to conservation uses, inelud- 
ing the planting of trees. After 1960, neither the Eisen- 
hower nor the Kennedy administration requested funds 
for continuation of the program. The last Soil Bank con- 
tracts with February 1960. 
These contracts were for 10 years; in some eases they 
could go to 15 years. The contracts already signed up 
will be carried out; Congress made available $330,000 in 
1961 to earry on the Conservation Reserve Program, and 
the same amount was included in the budget for fiscal 
year 1962. 

In addition to the land signed up for tree-growing 
under the program, 308,000 acres were signed up for wild- 
life developments, including construction of farm ponds, 
restoration of former marshlands, and planting of wild- 


visions assistance to 


landowners were signed in 


life eover. 


Title IV Planting In. As the Soil Bank program went 
out, a new program of federal assistance to the states in 
tree planting was on the way in. The budget requested, 
and the 1962 appropriation bill carries $1,000,000 for as- 
sistance to the states in tree planting under Title IV of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. These funds, according to 
the report on the bill by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, will be used “to provide advice, technical assist- 
ance, and financial contribution, to carry out increased 
tree planting and reforestation work on non-federal forest 
land,” and will “help offset the anticipated decrease in 
planting under the Conservation Reserve in 1962.” The 
funds must be matched by the states. 

The new Title IV program is more comprehensive than 
the long-time federal-state cooperative program of tree 
production and distribution conducted under Section 4 of 
the Clarke-MeNary Act of 1924. The “CM-4” 
provided only for the production and distribution of trees. 
The states sell them to The 
new program can be extended to nonfederal lands, 
and provides not only for the production of planting stock 
but also for on-the-ground technical assistance and finan- 
cial aid to landowners. Along with the new Title IV work, 
the old CM-4 program will be continued; the 1962 budget 
earries $296,000 for this purpose—the same amount that 
was appropriated for fiscal year 1961. Federal coopera- 


program 


farmers at moderate cost. 


any 


tion with state forestry agencies under both programs will 
be administered by the Department of Agriculture’s For- 
est Service. 


Fire Control Study. In reporting the appropriation bill 
for the Interior Department and related agencies (which, 
according to the Committee’s way of doing things, includes 
funds for the Agriculture Department’s Forest Service), 
the House Committee on Appropriations requested that 
the Forest Service, in collaboration with the Bureau of 
Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Na- 
tional Park Service, undertake a study of current or- 
ganization and methods for forest fire control. The Com- 
mittee asked especially whether a larger fire-fighting air 
foree of government-owned planes would be more effec- 
tive than the present use of private eequipment under con- 
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tract. The Committee’s request was prompted by concern 
over the high cost of forest fires on public lands. Fed- 
eral fire-fighting costs exceeded $42,000,000 in fiscal year 
1961. 


Recreation on the Public Domain. Included in the budget 
estimates for fiscal 1962 for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement was a request for funds to develop recreational 
facilities on the public domain. The request was turned 
down, however, by the House Appropriations Committee. 
The Committee suggested that BLM look first to the pos- 
sibility of leasing or selling tracts of land to states or 
local jurisdictions for public recreation purposes. 


Minimum Wage Inccreased. Many industry operators 
will be affected by the Wage-Hour bill which was enacted 
by Congress and signed by the President in May. The 
minimum hourly wage will increase to $1.15 on September 
5, and to $1.25 two years later. Adequate time and wage 
records will be important, to be prepared for probable 
inspection by Department of Labor representatives. 


Wood Use Survey. The Forest Service has mailed re- 
porting forms to 45,000 establishments to collect informa- 
tion on the quantity, and kinds of lumber, bolts, veneer 
and plywood, hardboard, and particle board used in manu- 
facturing industries last year. This will be the Forest 
Service’s first study of wood used in industry since 1948. 
The results are to be published next year. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
adopted revised policy declarations on water resources at 
its 1961 annual meeting in Washington, D. C. The policies 
approved ealled for legislation to establish a “consistent 
and progressive water and land policy for the United 
States” which would encourage maximum participation by 
industry and state and local governments. The “threat of 
government monopoly of water resources” was viewed 
with alarm. Opposition was expressed to extension of val- 
ley authorities to other areas of the country. The Chamber 
declared that “future plans for water conservation should 
lay adequate emphasis upon small upstream watershed 
project development, and upon forestry and farming prac- 
tices and other land surface 
stream-flow and reduce floods. 


operations” to improve 


Pay Raise? The chief of the Forest Service, admin- 
istrator of Soil Service, and twenty-five 
other federal executives would be placed in Grade 18 of 
the Classification Act, with $18,500 salaries, under an 
Administration-backed bill introduced in Congress by 
Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina, chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. Their 
salaries, now fixed by the Executive Pay Act, range from 
$16,000 to $17,500. 


Conservation 


“America’s Playgrounds.” Recreation gets increasing at- 
tention in the expanding multiple-use program of the na- 
tional forests. In mid-June Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man issued a special invitation and message of weleome to 
the publie to use the national forests’ recreation facili- 
ties. The invitation was coupled with appeals to help keep 
the recreation areas clean and protect the forests from 
fire and vandalism. New posters appearing this month 
back up the Secretary’s welcome to the national forests, 
which the Department is now ealling “America’s play- 
grounds.” The Forest Service is expecting more than 
100,000,000 recreation visits this year, continuing the sub- 
stantial increases in recreation count that have occurred 
each year since World War II. The revised budget for the 
new fiseal year included a boost of more than $3,000,000 
for national-forest recreation. A further large increase 
may be expected in the budget requests for next year. 
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J. Whitney Floyd 
Appointed Dean 


Daryl Chase, president of the Utah 
State University, Logan, has announced 
the appointment of J. Whitney Floyd 
as the new dean of the College of For- 
est, Range, and Wildlife Management. 
He has been 
sinee the death of Dean Lewis Turner. 

Dean Floyd has been with the staff 
of the College since he became an in- 
structor in 1935. From this position he 
moved through the 
to professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of A Utah 
alumnus, he received graduate training 
at the Universities of California 
Michigan. 
den and state forester for many years, 


serving as acting dean 


academie grades 


Forest Management. 


and 


He has served as fire war- 


functioning also as extension forester. 

Dean Floyd helped to establish a for- 
Iran the 
pro 


school under 


a U 


est 
auspices of 


in 
S. 


ranger 
foreign aid 


gram. 


It is designed to get even great- 
er utilization from every gallon 
of the always limited supply of 
Water. 


It is a utility pump in that it 
can be used for Fire Suppression, 
general spraying or for any serv- 
ice where a small volume of 
liquid is to be delivered under 
high pressure. 


ton Engine. 


HATTIESBURG 





J. WHITNEY FLOYD 


Rocky Mountain Regional 
Forester Retires ; Successor Named 


Donald E. Clark, regional forester 
for the Rocky Mountain Region of the 
U. S. Forest Service with headquar- 
ters in Denver, has applied for retire- 
ment after more than ten years in this 
position. He will succeeded by 
David S. Nordwall, director of the 
Forest Service Internal Audit Staff in 
Washington, D. C. 
tive July 1. 

Mr. Clark has 
forester during a decade of spectacular 
growth in the Rocky Mountain Region. 
A staunch advocate of maultiple-use 
management, he developed plans for 
full and sustained yield use of the 
before 


be 


Changes are effee- 


served regional 


as 


national forests many years 
this policy was written into the law. 
A veteran of 37 years with the 
Forest Service, his first assignment 
was as junior forester in charge of 


timber surveys on the Medicine Bow 


—PANAMA’S Newest Slip-On Unit - - - Model 200— 


Discharge from by-pass 
back to tank 


Compensating by-pass 


Jaw clutch 


P O BOX 689 


With more than one quarter 
century's experience in building 
small Fire-fighting pump Units 
for Tank Truck in the 
Control and of 
Woods Fires we proudly present 
our Model 200. 


service 


Suppression 


This Unit is equipped with Herringbone Gear Ball Bearing pump for long efficient serv- 
ice—Independent Clutch enabling the operator to run the Engine without the pump being 
in operation—Compensating By-pass to maintain even pressure at all times and to allow 
operator to open and close the nozzle as water is needed—Overflow connection for return- 
ing excess water back to Tank without waste—Reduction V Belt Drive—Briggs and Strat- 


Our many many years of experience in building Pumps and Forestry Tools and our policy 
of fair dealing assures you that you may buy PANAMA Products with confidence. 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


MISSISSIPPI 
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DoNALD E. CLARK 


National Forest in Wyoming. He has 
served in the Southern Region, in 
Washington, D. C., and in California, 
us well as in the Rocky Mountain Re- 
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Professional Foresters 


P.O. Box 561 — Davis, California 


| starting 

| Elizabeth 
| the theme “Resources for Tomorrow” 
| the conferees will study and discuss 
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Precious 
Seconds! 


Men who fight 
forest fires agree 
that every second 
is precious— 
priceless, in fact. 


And when it 
comes to towers, 
they agree again. 
As they discuss 
strength, weather- 
resistance, engi- 
neering know- 
how and ease-of- 
assembly, the 
name, Aermotor, 
alwayscomes & 
first. 





“In Observation Towers, 
the Standard of Excellence Since 1888” 


AERMOTOR 
2590 W. Roosevelt Road * Chicago 8, Illinois 


northern 
| tribal sawmills. 


| state’s forestry agency. 
| Pennsylvania State, with post gradu- 
| ate work at the University of Califor- 
| nia and Harvard, Mr. Niederhof is the 
| first professionally trained forester ap- 


gion. Born in Illinois, he received his 
B.S. degree in forestry from Michigan 
State University in 1924. 

Mr. Clark is currently serving his 
second two-year term as a member of 
the Council of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

David S. Nordwall, the new regional 
forester, served in the Rocky Mountain 
region for many of his 30 years with 
the Forest Service. 

He was staff man in the Denver 
office from 1954 to 1957, before which 
he served as ranger and supervisor on 
several national forests in this area, 
and assistant regional forester in Den- 
ver. Four years ago he was assigned 
to Washington, D. C., where he organ- 
ized the Internal Audit program for 
the Forest Service and has since served 
as its director. 

Mr. Nordwall, born in Illinois, was 
graduated cum laude from Michigan 
State University in 1933. 


Canadian Resources Conference 


More than 500 delegates from across 
Canada are expected to attend a week- 


| long eonferenece on natural resourees, 


October 23 at the 
Hotel in Montreal. 


Queen 
With 


problems and needs in forestry, agri- 
culture and land use, fisheries and 
wildlife, recreation, and water. 


Menominee Forests 


The Menominee Indians ended their 
federal wardship on May 1 and have 


| formed Menominee Enterprises, Ine., 
| within Menominee County, Wis. The 
| principal asset of the new corporation 


is 200,000 acres of mixed conifer and 
hardwood forests and the 
Leo V. Bodine, for- 
merly executive vice president of 
NLMA, will direct the corporation’s 
forestry program. 

The principal activity of the Meno- 


| minees will be timber operations ini- 
| tially, with increasing emphasis on rec- 
| reational opportunities to follow. 


Appointed to 8. C. Commission 


C. H. Niederhof of Summerville has 
been named by Governor Hollings to 


| the South Carolina State Commission 


of Forestry, governing board of the 
A graduate of 


pointed to the Forestry Commission 


| since it was created in 1927. 


In addition to his new post, Mr. 


| Niederhof is presently serving as chair- 


man of the South Carolina Forestry 


| Study Committee and is a member of 


(Continued on page 542) 
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», (Square End Mount) 
Pulley Type 
Tree Trimmer 


Because of demand 
for a tree trimmer 
head designed for 
mounting on a square 
end pole, we have 
produced a one-piece 
hook having a box- 
like shank so as to 
accommodate our 
1/4 x Yeg-in. rec- 
tangular poles. This 
type supports the 
pole on three sides, 
permitting quick, 
easy assembly to a 
square end pole. The 
operating parts are 
the same as used on 
our No. I-W Pulley 
Type Tree Trimmer 
and are interchange- 


able. 


This design retains 
the full strength of 
the pole at the point 
of greatest stress 
and, for added 
ruggedness, we fit 
this tool with our 
Laminated Sitka 
Spruce poles, 


—— 
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NEW, IMPROVED CAT 619...SERIES C...ALL NEW 4-CYLINDER ENGINE... 
24% MORE HORSEPOWER...COMPACT...ECONOMICAL...CHOICE OF POWER 
SHIFT TRANSMISSION, DIRECT DRIVE...COMPLETE UNIT CONSTRUC- 


TION...EASY SERVICING...NEW TIRE SIZE...AIR ACTUATED, LIVE POWER 
CABLE CONTROL... IMPROVED 18 YD. (14 YD. STRUCK) SCRAPER. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, III., U.S.A. 
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New 280 HP 619C offers choice of power shift transmission for faster, easier operation or 
direct drive transmission. Air actuated, live power cable control reduces operator effort. 
New, bigger 26.5 x 29 (22 ply) tires improve roadability. Top speed: 30 MPH. Capacity of 
matching Lowbowl scraper: 18 cu. yd. heaped, 14 cu. yd. struck. Also available: 25 ton PR619 
Rear Dump Trailer built by Athey Products Corp. 


New power shift transmission provides 9 speeds forward with just 3 shifts. One lever gives 
operator instant selection of 3 speed ranges... dial indicator tells him when to shift. Within 
each speed range, transmission automatically shifts to torque divider drive, direct drive or 
overdrive to match job conditions. The 619C with power shift transmission always operates 
at the right speed and power for the job at hand. 


New, more powerful Cat D340 Engine (280 HP maximum, 250 HP flywheel at 1900 RPM). This 
economical 4-cylinder engine burns No. 2 fuel oil...has parallel-ported dual intake and 
exhaust valves and overhead camshafts for most efficient operation...has pressure ratio 
controlled turbocharger and aftercooler. Swingaway dash and pivoted crankcase guard 
simplify servicing. Unit construction assures easy servicing: engine, transmission, planetary 
final drives can be removed without disturbing adjacent components. 
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the Forest Industsies Committee of 
South Carolina, the Foresters’ Council 
of South Carolina, and the Society of 
American Foresters, as well as a for- 
mer president of the Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association. He is 
wood procurement manager at West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s 
Charleston mill. 





Private & Industrial 





International Paper 
Board Changes 


The board of directors of Interna- 


tional Paper Company at its annual 
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organization meeting in 
nated John H. Hinman honorary chair- 
man of the board and also appointed 
him will 


continue to serve as a member of the 


May desig- 


director of woodlands. He 
board of directors. 

Replacing Mr. Hinman as chair- 
man of the board will be Richard C. 
Doane, who has served as president of 
the company since 1954 and as chief 
executive officer ince 1959. Mr. Doane 
will continue to be chief executive of- 
ficer. Lamar M. Fearing was elected 
and 
vice 


president 
elected 


to sueceed Doane as 


Joseph P. Monge was 
president and treasurer. 

Mr. Hinman International 
Paper in 1913 as a woodlands manager 
in northern New Hampshire and his 
career with the has been 
closely identified with forestry opera- 
tions. He served for a time as presi- 
dent of Canadian International Paper 


joined 


company 


Company and was elected president of 


International Paper Company in 1943 
and chairman of the board in 1954. He 
has been a member of the board of 
directors since 1936 and is also a mem- 
ber of the board of Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper and of the International 
Paper Company Foundation. 

As director of woodlands, Mr. Hin- 
man will have general charge cf all 
matters relating to operation of the 
Woodlands Departments 
long-range objective of 


company’s 
and their 
achieving full multiple use of all lands 


under their management. 


Forester Promoted 


The appointment of Robert E. John- 
son as manager of Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany’s Arcata, Calif., branch has been 
announced by Jon. R. Titeomb, vice 
president of the firm’s wood products 
division. 

Johnson has been serving as branch 
timber manager since the former Rod- 
acquired by 
He replaces 
recently 


diseraft 
Weyerhaeuser in 
Kirk R. 


named manager of softwood plywood 


operation was 
1960. 
Cooper, who was 
products at Tacoma. 

Johnson is a director of the Pacifie 
Logging Conference, the Redwood Re- 
gion Logging and the 
Northern California Log Scaling and 
Grading Bureau. A native of Seattle, 
he is a forestry graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Conference, 


George C. Romeiser to Manage 
Southern Hardwood Producers 


George C. Romeiser has been ap- 
pointed secretary-manager of South- 
ern Hardwood Producers, Ine., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., it was announced by H. 
S. Mersereau of the Crossett Lumber 


Company, Crossett, Ark., president of 
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SHPI. He succeeds L. J. Heatherly, 
who has retired after 25 years service. 

Romeiser returns to Memphis after 
five years as secretary-manager of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago. For six years 
prior to that he was on the Southern 
Hardwood Producers staff. 

The new secretary-manager of the 
Walnut Association will be Donald H. 
Gott of Marshfield, Wis., formerly 
sales manager of the Marshfield Mill 
of Roddis Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Company. 

Romeiser, a forestry graduate of 
Purdue University, has been active in 
the promotion of forest products dur- 
ing most of a career spanning more 
than 20 years. Before World War II 
he was with the Forestry Relations“De- 
partment of TVA. During the war he 
served five years as an artillery man 
with the First Armored Division and 
attained the rank of major. He served 
in Africa, Italy, England, and Ire- 
land. 

Prior to his first 
Southern Hardwood 


with 


Ro- 


affiliation 
Producers, 
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meiser was on the staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


Forest Industries Appoint 
Chicagoan Education Director 


Stanley M. Jepsen of Chicago, IIL., 
has been named education director for 
American Forest Products Industries 
in Washington, D. C., according to C. 
A. Gillett, AFPI managing director. 

Jepsen, formerly associate editor of 
The Timberman and The Lumberman 
magazines for Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions, succeeds Mrs. Edward N. Mac- 
Conomy, who resigned after 10 years 
with AFPI. 

At the same time, Gillett announced 
that Miss June McSwain of Arling 
ton, Va., a former teacher, has been 
appointed assistant education director. 

Jepsen is a native of Columbus, 
Ohio. He attended Ohio State Univer 
sity and is a 1954 graduate in forestry 
from the University of Idaho. He re 
ceived the Master of Forestry degree 
from Idaho in 1955. During his grad- 
uate work, he minored in education. 

Before joining Miller Freeman in 
1956, Jepsen taught at Trinity County 
High School, Weaverville, Calif. 


St. Regis NW Undergraduate 
Scholarship 


St. Regis Paper Company announces 
that its Northwest Undergraduate For- 
estry Scholarship for 1961-1962 has 
been awarded to Edmund Richard 
Bodyfelt, a sophomore at the College 
of Forestry, Oregon State University. 

Bodyfelt was selected over seven 
other applicants from forestry schools 
in Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 
Extending over two years, the St. 
Regis grant is valued at $1,600. 

Bodyfelt entered the College of For- 
estry at Oregon State University in 
1960. He is majoring in forestry 
engineering. 

The St. Regis scholarship committee 
also announced that James C. Space, a 
junior in the College of Forestry at 
the University of Idaho, and last year’s 
recipient of the grant, will receive the 
second half of his award for his 
senior year. 


Win Continental Can 
Forestry Scholarships 


T. W. Earle, vice president of Con- 


tinental] Can Company, Ine., has an- | 
nounced that Ralph J. Pacetti, Jr., | 
of Callahan, Fla., and John Edward | 
Morris, Fernandina Beach, Fla., have | 


been selected winners of two four-year 


forestry scholarships to the University | 


of Florida. The scholarships, each 
valued at $1,000. per year, are given 


annually by Continental Can Com- 
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pany of Savannah, Ga., to create a 
greater interest in the forestry pro- 
fession among outstanding high school 
graduates in North Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. 
Realtor—F orester Continental also announces from 
P.O. Box 899 — Deland, Florida Hodge, La., that another award of the 
— : same amount has been made in Louis- 
iana, to Richard Pierce Barlow of 
Weston. 


For Florida Real Estate or 
Forestry Services call or write 
CLIFTON TIMBER 
& REALTY 


Francis H. Clifton 
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First Gevorkiantz Memorial 
Award Made 


Robert L. Koenig, a forestry student 
at the University of Michigan’s School 
of Natural Resources, has been given 
the first George Gevorkiantz Memorial 
Award of $125. Of a group of superior 
papers, his was judged best on a basis 
of originality of thinking, excellence 
of research, quality of writing, and 
organization of material. 

Koenig’s paper one of 
submitted by the forestry school heads 
of Iowa State University, Michigan 
State University, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of Min- 
nesota. These papers had been selected 
as the best papers or theses prepared 
by undergraduate students or Master 
degree candidates at their respective 
schools. The seven were then judged 
and rated by a 5-man awards commit- 
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Conservation Department, and C. H. 
Stoltenberg of lowa State University. 





tion, Norman F. Smith of the Michigan 
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J. S. Boyce 


This award was established as a 
memorial to the late S. R. 
Gevorkiantz, for many years statisti- 
cian at the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, St. Paul, Minn. About 
100 friends and professional associates 
contributed funds which will make 
possible similar awards during the next 
decade, according to M. B. Dickerman, 
chairman of the George Gevorkiantz 
Steering Committee, who is director 
of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station. 


(George ) 


J. 8. Boyce to Teach at Georgia 


Dr. John S. Boyce, Jr., forest pathol- 
ogist, was named to the University of 
Georgia’s Department of Plant Pathol- 
ogy and Plant Breeding July 1, ac- 
cording to department chairman, Dr. 
John H. Dr. Boyee has been 
with the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
Asheville, N. C., for the past eleven 
years, where his major areas of forest 
tree disease research have been Fomes 
root rot, needle 
pine, oak wilt. He has also made in- 
vestigations on other diseases such as 
pitch canker, oak decline, Virginia pine 
stem rust, chestnut blight, and mimosa 
wilt. 


Owen. 


annosus diseases of 


Dr. Boyce is considered one of the 
leading authorities in this country on 
the Fomes annosus root rot of pine. 
He made a study of this disease in Eu- 
rope in 1960. The pathologist will con- 
tinue his research on annosus root rot 
at the University of Georgia and will 
teach forest pathology and develop a 
graduate program in this said 
Dr. Owen. 


area, 


Studies Abroad 


Dr. Ronald Beazley, Southern Il- 
linois University professor of forestry, 
is attending a special advanced sum- 
mer seminar course at the University 
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of Oxford, England, for five weeks, 
beginning June 27. 

The course, entitled “Land Use for 
Forestry and Agriculture,” will feature 
nationally or internationally  rec- 
ognized authorities in various problems 
of forestry and other agricultural land 
uses, especially in countries where 
population density is high as in Eng- 
land and elsewhere in Europe. 

Beazley will be the only U. S. for- 
estry educator among the 18 persons 
participating in the seminar. Others 
will be mostly senior forestry officers 
and land administrators from British 
Commonwealth nations throughout the 
world. 

A native of Nova Scotia, Beazley 
joined the SIU forestry department 
faculty in 1959 as a specialist in for- 
est economies after six years on the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota. 
He received his Master degree from 
Yale and his Ph.D. from Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


Fred M. Packard to Direct 
Conservation School 


The National School of Forestry and 
Conservation has announced that Fred 
M. Packard has 
the School’s directorship. He succeeds 
Charles H. Stoddard, founder, who re- 
signed to join the staff of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. Packard has experience in con- 
servation, particularly in park and 
wildlife programs. He will have gen- 
eral supervision over the School’s three 


been appointed to 


home study courses which are handled 
at its administrative office, 2144 P 
Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

The School, which was founded in 
1958, offers courses in forestry, wild- 
life, park conservation, and soil-water 
conservation for vocational-level train- 
ing. Its field training camp, to which 
graduates of the home study course 
may go for on-the-ground instruction, 
will continue at Wolf Springs Forest 
near Minong, Wis. Albert J. Johnson, 
a professional forester, will be the di- 
rector of the School's camp. 

Mr. Stoddard will continue to serve 
as a member of the School’s advisory 
council, 


Washington State Degree 
Titles Changed 


The 1961 session of the Washington 
Legislature amended the basic higher 
education law, originally enacted in 
1917, to authorize forest management 
as a major line of work at both Wash- 
ington State University and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The previous 
statute limited this to the University 


of Washington. This change of status 
permits Washington State University 
to grant degrees in forest management. 
Previously, graduates of both the for- 
estry curriculum and range manage- 
ment curriculum received the B.S. in 
Agriculture. WSU has had a forestry 
program continuously since 1907 and 
a range management program since 
1923. 

Recent university action formally 
authorized the degrees, Bachelor of 
Science in Forest Management and 
Bachelor of Sciene in Range Man- 
agement, to be granted through the 
Department of Forestry and Range 
Management. 

The department recently moved into 
its new quarters in the $4,000,000 E. C. 
Johnson Hall. This building provides 
centralized modern teaching and re- 
search facilities for the plant sciences 
group of the Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences; Forestry, Range Manage- 
ment, Agronomy & Soils, Horticulture, 
Plant Pathology, and Agricultural En- 
tomology, together with cooperating 
federal research agencies and extension 
specialists. 


Southern Illinois Receives Grant 


A $9,000 grant to Southern Illinois 
University from the Sahara Coal Co., 
Chicago, for forestry scholarships over 
the next four years has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Neil Hosley, chairman 
of the SIU forestry department. The 
firm provided $9,600 in 1957 for a 
similar scholarship program. 

Under provisions of the grant, 10 
eash scholarship grants of $225 each 
will be made annually to SIU forestry 
students meeting certain scholastic and 
residence requirements. 


Secretary Udall to Keynote 
Resources Conference at CSU 


Interior Secretary Stewart Udall has 
tentatively accepted an assignment as 
keynote speaker for the third annual 
Western Resources Conference to be 
held August 7-11 on the campus of 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 

The secretary will address some 250 
nationally known economists, political 
scientists, engineers, and resource man- 
agers from throughout the nation on 
“Resource Planning for Economie 
Growth.” Governor Steve MeNichols 
of Colorado will make the weleoming 
address. 

Under the conference theme “Land 
and Water: Planning for Economie 
Growth,” diseussion sessions will be 
conducted on many phases of national, 
regional, and state planning for best 
use of the nation’s resourees. A num- 
ber of field trips, including an inspee- 
tion of CSU’s hydraulies research facil- 
ity, have been scheduled. 
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The conference is sponsored jointly 
by CSU, the University of Colorado, 
and: the Colorado. School of Mines. Dr. 
Robert E. 


tive watershed management, is general 


Dils, protessor ot coopera- 


chairman. 





Public 





Fillmore Is Selected Director 
in South Dakota 


Walter J. Fillmore has. been named 
South Dakota director of Game, Fish 
and Parks. A graduate forester of the 
University of Minnesota, Fillmore had 
been serving 
Harry R. 


eept a 


as acting director since 


W oodward 


similar 


resigned to ae- 
position in Colorado. 
The new director joined the depart- 
1947 as timber management 
in Custer State Park, became 
state later, and in 
1957 hecame state forester. 


ment in 
forester 


assistant forester 


Ramke Receives TVA Promotion 


Thomas F. Ramke was named chief 
of TVA’s Forest Development Branch, 
effective April 30. 
neth J. 


of the 


Ken 
Seigworth who became director 


He sueceeds 
Division of Forestry Relations 
when Richard Kilbourne left that posi 
tion to become director of TVA’s Trib- 
utary Area Development program. 

graduate of Louisiana 
School of Forestry. 
Before joining TVA in 1942 he spent 
two years with the Louisiana Depart 


Ramke is a 


State University 
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L. R. GROSENBAUGH 


ment of Conservation. He began his 
TVA junior 
Huntsville, Ala., working there and at 


Scottsboro tor 


service as a forester in 


about five years. He 
moved to Paris, Tenn., as assistant dis- 
trict 1946. 1949 he 
has been TVA forestry representative 


forester in since 


at Chattanooga. His new headquarters 
will be in Norris, Tenn. 

Mr. Ramke is a member of the So- 
American Foresters and a past 
the Kentucky-Tennessee 


ciety ol 
chairman oft 


section. 


W. E. Fry Retires, 
V. N. Stokes Successor 
William E. Fry, supervisor of the 
National Forest, Dillon, 
Mont., terminated 39 years of active 
duty with the U. S. Forest 
on June 30, according to an announce- 
Regional Forester Boyd L. 
Rasmussen, Missoula. 
A native of Colorado, Fry began his 
1919 as a 
and fire 


Jeaverhead 
Service 


ment by 


Forest Service eareer in 


seasonal fire fighter guard. 
Following his graduation in 1923 from 
the School of Forestry, Montana State 
University, he became a ranger on the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest. 
After a detail to the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station on forest fire studies, he 
spent five years on range management 
and wildlife management assignments 
in Montana and North Idaho. 

Fry returned to Montana in 1939 
as assistant forest supervisor of the 
Helena National Forest; in 1943 he 
was promoted to forest supervisor of 
the former Cabinet National Forest, 
with headquarters in Thompson Falls; 
he transferred to the Deerlodge Na- 
tional Forest as supervisor in 1944 and 
in July 1952 to the Beaverhead, from 
which position he retired. 
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Vietor N. Stokes, forester in charge 
of range management programs in the 
regional office, will sueceed Mr. Fry 
as supervisor, according to Regional 
Forester Rasmussen. 

Stokes is a graduate of Utah State 
University. He joined the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1935, serving initially with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in Utah. 
In 1936 he was appointed ranger on 
the Teton National Forest at Jackson, 
Wyo., and served there until his as- 
signment to the Fishlake National For- 
est in 1950. 


Grosenbaugh Heads New 
Research Group 


A pioneering 
first of its 
Service 


research group-—the 
kind in the U. S. Forest 
has been set up to do basie 
research in forest mensuration. 

The project, which is national in 
scope, will be supervised by Lewis R. 
Grosenbaugh and headquartered at the 
Pacifie Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station in Berkeley, Calif. 
Formation of the group was announced 
by Dr. Keith Arnold, director of the 
Forest Service’s Berkeley station. 

Grosenbaugh has been promoted and 
transferred to Berkeley in June from 
the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion in New Orleans, where his work 
has won wide recognition for original 
contributions in forest 
and inventory methods, 


management 


“This pioneering research unit, like 
others in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is an attempt to advance 
the frontiers of knowledge by putting 
an outstanding scientist to work on 
basic studies of his own choice,” Dr. 
Arnold said. 

Grosenbaugh’s work will deal with 
fields: (1) basie prin- 
ciples of tree measurement, (2) anal- 
ysis of forest stand conditions, (3) 
prediction of timber growth and yield, 
and (4) the mathematies of forest man- 
agement. 
fields is 


four general 


Better knowledge in these 
fundamental to future pro- 
both the business and the 
science of timber production. 

Grosenbaugh has been with the For- 
est Service since 1936, except for a 
4-year hitch on Navy destroyers in the 
Pacifie during World War II. Since 
1946 he has been on the staff of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
and since 1951 has been chief of its 
Division of Forest Management Re- 
search. 


grams in 


His research achievements have won 
him the Department of Agriculture’s 
superior service award. 

In recent years Grosenbaugh has 
been a leader in developing uses of 
electronic data processing machines in 
forest research. His report titled “The 
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Elusive Formula of Best Fit” has been 
called one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to biological research in the his- 
tory of forestry. 


N W Editor Promoted 


E. F. Peffer, publications editor for 
the Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, transferred 
on May 1 to the Washington, D. C., 
office of the U. S. Forest Service. 

Peffer’s promotion gives him respon- 
sibility for the maintenance and ¢o- 
ordination of Forest 
Service operating procedures. 

For the Peffer has 
been working with personnel of the 
Experiment Station on the publication 
of research project results. His earlier 
Forest Service experience includes 3 
years in the information and education 
division of the Portland regional office, 
and 2 years on the Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest. He was assigned to the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station in Missoula, 
Mont., and had brief 


instructions on 


past 5 years, 


assignments on 
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E. F. PEFFER 


National Forest and in 


division of the re- 


the Cabinet 
the engineering 
gional office in Montana. 

A World War II veteran, Peffer was 
trained both in forestry and journal- 
ism, having received a forestry degree 
from Syracuse University and a jour- 
Montana State 
University. He is a member of the 
Society of American Foresters, the 
Society of Technical Writers and Pub- 
lishers, and Sigma Delta Chi, a pro- 


nalism degree from 


fessional journalistic society. 

Peffer will be succeeded by George 
M. Hansen, formerly an associate edi- 
tor of Crow’s Pacific Lumber Digest 
and editor of Crow’s Western Equip- 
ment and Timber News. 

Hansen has a Master degree in for- 
estry from the University of Califor- 
nia, and has worked for several lumber 
firms in the Northwest. In 1948, he 
joined the staff of West Coast Lumber- 
Association in their trade 
motion department, leaving in 1956 to 
affiliated with Publiea- 
tions, Ine. 

He is a member of the Society of 


men’s pro- 


become Crow 


GeorcE M. HANSEN 
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American Foresters and is a Navy 
veteran. 


Huber to Southern Post 

William W. Huber, since 1955 di- 
rector of the National Smokey Bear 
Forest Fire Prevention Program in 
Washington, D. C., has been named 
assistant regional forester in charge of 
U. S. Forest Service information pro- 
grams in the South. 

An announcement by Southern Re- 
gional Forester J. K. Vessey said 
Huber’s appointment effective 
May 28. 

Huber 
who was promoted to the position of 
deputy to Assistant Chief A. W. Gree- 
ley. 

In 1959, the Smokey program re- 
ceived the American Public Relations 
Association Silver Anvil Award for the 
nation’s best publie relations perform- 
ance in the agriculture category. 

Prior to his assignment to the Wash- 
ington Office of the Forest Service, 
Huber directed wildlife management in 


was 


succeeds George S. James, 
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the Pacific Northwest Region of the 
Service at Portland, Ore., from 1950 
to 1955; worked as information spe- 
cialist in the Northeast Region of the 
Forest Service from 1948 to 1950; and 
as assistant ranger and district forest 
ranger on the Pisgah and Cherokee 
National Forests in North Carolina 
and Tennessee from 1936 through 1948. 


Information Chief Named 


E. M. Bacon has been named chief, 
Division of and Eduea- 
tion, for the Intermountain Region of 
the U. S. Forest Service, it has been 
announced by Regional Forester Floyd 
Iverson. 

Mr. Bacon has 
forester in charge of the Di- 
Fire Control and State and 
two 


Information 


been assistant re- 
gional 
vision ol 
Private Forestry for the past 
years. 

A native of 
graduated in forestry from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in 1935 and 
received the Master of Forestry degree 
from 1937. He 
entered the Forest Service in Califor- 
nia in 1938. He served with the U. S. 
Air Corps in the United States and 
Theater from 1941 
attaining the rank of 
Returning to the 


Connecticut, Bacon 


Yale University in 


the European 
through 1945, 
lieutenant colonel. 
California Region following the war, 
Bacon has subsequently also worked 
Rocky Mountain Region, as 
supervisor of the Allegheny National 
Forest in Pennsylvania, and in the 
Division of Fire Control in the Wash- 
ington Office. 


Hurd Heads Alaska Research 
Program 


in the 


Richard M. Hurd has been appointed 
director of the Forest Service research 
program in Alaska, recently designated 
as the Northern Forest Experiment 
Station. The is centered at 
Juneau with work concentrated in the 
Southeast Coastal areas and at Fair- 
banks in the 


program 


Interior. Investigations 


underway emphasize timber manage- 


Kart F. WENGER 
ment, watershed management, fire and 
insect control, and a forest survey. 

Mr. Hurd received his forestry de- 
gree at Iowa State College in 1939. 
During his forestry training, he worked 
for the Forest Service in the Lake 
States Region, Montana, and Utah. He 
began his active research career in the 
Forest Service at the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Ogden, Utah. Following service from 
1943 to 1946 as an officer in the U. S. 
Navy, Hurd returned to the Inter- 
mountain Station and conducted re- 
search on range reseeding in Nevada 
and Idaho. In 1949, he was transferred 
to the Division of Range Research in 
Washington, D. C. In 1951 Hurd was 
transferred to the Rocky Mountain 
Forest Range Experiment Sta- 
tion in Colorado, and organized, de- 
veloped, and conducted research in 
cattle grazing of mountain ranges in 
the Bighorn region of Wyoming. In 
1955, Mr. Hurd was transferred to 
Rapid City, S. Dak., where he or- 
ganized, developed, and supervised the 
first forest 
Black 


and 


formal research in the 


Hills region. 
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Mr. Hurd is a member of the Society 
of American Foresters, Ecological So- 
ciety of America, American Society of 
Range Management, and South Dakota 
Academy of Science. He was to assume 
his new position about July 1. 


Wenger Heads Southern 
Management Research 


Dr. Karl F. Wenger has been named 
chief of forest management research 
at the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, U. S. Forest Service. His ap- 
pointment was announced in New Or- 
leans by Director Philip A. Briegleb. 

He succeeds Lewis R. Grosenbaugh, 
whose recent promotion took him to 
Berkeley, Calif., to head the Forest 
Service’s new research program in for- 
est mensuration. 

Wenger was born in Springfield, 
Mass. He holds a Bachelor degree in 
forestry from the University of Meine 
and the Master and Ph.D. degrees from 
Duke University. He goes to his new 
position from Olustee, Fla., where he 
has been in charge of the Lake City 
Research Center, maintained by the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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On Membership Grades 


The perennial and omnipresent 
topic of membership grades is being 
argued with somewhat greater vigor 
once again; consequently, it would ap- 
pear that, come autumn, we will have 
the glorious “privilege” of exercising 
our democratic prerogatives in voting 
once this seemingly vital 


topic! 


again on 
The main argument centers around 


retaining our present classification of 


“EASY TO REVERSE” 
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Junior and Member grades; or revert- 
ing to the old system of Junior and 
Senior grades; or combining Junior 
and Member grades; or changing the 
nomenclature entirely—all very 
fusing. Just what difference does all 
this make after all? 

I should like to offer three observa- 
tions: 

l. Many of us wonder 
how much energy we have wasted and 


econ- 


sometimes 


have caused the executive secretary’s 
office to dealing with this 
perennial subject. Can’t we use this 
to greater advantage in meet- 


waste in 


energy 
ing the more important problems of 
the day? 

2. We are a professional group, but 
one has reason whether 
classified as such. 
Maturity of judgment and consistency 
in purpose are two basie criteria. But 
neither of these seems to apply in 


to question 


we deserve being 


dealing with our membership grades. 
Maturity and consistency would disre- 
gard these hair-splitting interpreta- 
tions, avoid such minutiae, and declare 
a moratorium on the 
ship discussion—for 
years, at least! 

3. We should be confident enough 
in our position to enjoy the full bene- 
fits of our society ir- 
respective of titles indicating our rank. 


Maruin H. BRUNER 
Clemson College, 8S. C. 


GEE 


Ww Ww 


member- 
several 


whole 


grades 


professional 


The May Cover Pic 


It may be of interest and for the 
record to know that the fisherman on 
the cover page of the May 1961 Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry is none other than 
Erwin A. Heers, a 1922 classmate of 
mine at the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University. 

He was a very much liked person 
whom we reunion on 
April 12, 1961, he having passed away 
recently. 


missed at our 


Theodore W. Earle, also of the Class 
of 1922, sent to me the March 1961 
issue of the Outdoors,” 
which had the same picture on its coy- 


“Southern 


er page. 
JuLiIvus KAHN 
New York, N. Y. 
RRS 
Men-shoo-ra’-shun? 

It comes as something of a shock for 
me to learn, after 28 years in the pro- 
fession of forestry, that I, and count- 
others, have been at with 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
in the pronunciation of a term that we 


less odds 


all use commonly. The word is mensu- 
ration, and the pronunciation listed is 
men-shoo-ra’-shun, 

Perhaps we should consider encour- 
aging a scholarly inquiry into this mat- 
ter by someone raising the question in 
the JouRNAL. I’m ineligible, I’m afraid, 
because I’m prejudiced by all these 
years of “soo” instead of “shoo.” You 
I think Webster is and 
should be so informed. 

Peter W. FLETCHER 
University Park, Pa. 


RRB 


Opposes Licensing 


I am opposed to the licensing and 
registering of professional foresters. 


see, 


wrong 


1. The law in order to be constitu- 
tionzi must provide a “grandfather” 
clause which will admit any practicing 
forester at the ume the law passes re- 
gardless of competence. 

2. The charge for licensing is nom- 
inal but once the law is on the books 
the fees will be increased. Oregon was 
the first state in the Union to pass a 
driver’s license law. I hold license No. 
73286 dated August 20, 1920. Stamped 
across the license is “This license is 
valid until revoked.” It was good for 
life. The license fee was $0.25. The 
politicians were quick to see in the 


Rid pine forests of 


choking brush. Use R-H 


GROW Injection Fluid or spray 
Sturdy 
PINE 


Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36J¥F, Jacksonville, Ark. 


with L. V. Brush Rhap; 
contains 2,4,5-T formulated 
for economical pine release, 


For free information write 


driver’s license a new source of revenue 
and now each year we must purchase a 
license at a continually increasing fee. 
The same will apply to a fee for the 
registration of foresters. 

3. I am a licensed and registered 
professional engineer in two states. 
Only one man in a firm or organization 
needs to be registered. He ean sign 
blue prints and estimates for those not 
registered. 

The Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management are not going to 
require their employees to be regis- 
tered. 

4. The law will simply be another 
law. We have too many laws now. 

5. Membership in the Society of 
American Foresters, a degree from an 
established and aceredited school should 
be sufficient safeguards to the public’s 
interest. The Society has a committee 
on ethics which has authority to dis- 
cipline a member violating ethies. 

W. J. O’NEIL 
Mo. 


Columbia, 


RRR 


Meaning Changed 


Your attention is invited to the final 
paragraph of my book review of the 
Manual of Photographic Interpreta- 
tion appearing in the April issue. The 
final sentence of the original review, 
as originally submitted, reads, “. . . It 
is, however, a thost . . .,” whereas the 
review as published phrases it, “. .. It 
is in addition a most... .” I feel this 
substantially changes the meaning I 
was attempting to convey. May I take 
the liberty of condensing the last para- 
graph into a single sentence in the 
hopes of clarifying this? 

“The Manual is not designed pri- 
marily as a beginning photo viewing 
and reading text, however, it is a most 
valuable text for the more advanced 
student, educator and practicing photo 
interpreter.” 

Mer_e P, Meyer 
St. Paul, Minn, 
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Forestry Employment 





S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pro- 
spective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations. 





Positions Available 





Two new faculty positions available 1962. One 
for person with interests in silviculture and 
utilization and the second in protection, recrea- 
tion, and improvements. Professional training 
necessary. Salary dependent upon practical 
experience. Employment on year-round basis. 
Family residences on campus available at 
nominal rental. Opportunity for advanced 
studies limited. Applications invited from those 
interested in training young inen as technicians 
in a terminal, one-year program and willing 
to devote full efforts toward this end at a school 
now in its 49th year. 

Apply te Director, N. Y. State Ranger School, 
Wanakena, N. Y. 


State forestry agency has challenging oppor 
tunity for premature retiree from professorial 
or industrial ranks. Must be qualified wood 
utilization-technologist with broad background 
and interested in providing counsel and ad- 
visory service, assistance in industrial develop- 
ment activities, and in product and process 
development work. Moderate travel required. 
Pleasant climate. Adequate compensation. 

Box E, Seciety of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





Opportunities in 
CALIFORNIA 
for 
PROFESSIONAL 
FORESTERS 


Forestry, 


Technical work with Division of 


State of California; includes supervising, con- 


sulting, inspecting, in ftorest management, 


range improvement, nursery production. 


State’s widely diversified projects accommo- 


date qualified forester’s special interests and 
Long range Opportuni- 


training. programs. 


ties for professional advancement. 


three years technical forestry ex- 
perience and college degree with speciatiza- 
range management. Some 


substitution possible of education for exper 


Requires 
tion in forestry or 


ience, or experience for education. 


Please write for details and official applica- 
before JULY 24, 1961. 


tion form 


John L. Bukey, 
State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 


Sacramento 14, California 

















Positions Wanted 





Forester, B.S.F., Michigan State University, 
1957. Single, 26. Completing active duty; 
available 1962, One year experience with state 
organization in western U. S. Desire position 
in private industry, or with consulting firm 
in Alaska or continental U. 8S. 

Bex Z, Seciety of American Foresters, 
Betta Washi 6, D. C. 


Mills 





Basic knowledge of economics, accounting, in- 
dustrial relations, statistics, organization, real 
estate law, and related subjects. B.S. Forestry; 
M.S. Business Administration (Industrial Man- 
agement). One and one-half years varied for- 
estry experience; Age 27, veteran. Prefer 
South; available July. 

Bex A, Society of American Foresters, 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Mills 


B.S. Forestry, University of Georgia. 15 years 
experience in forest management, development, 
utilization, valuation, supervision of men & 
equipment, and related fields of forestry prac- 
tice. Responsible and capable of management 
of large or small forest properties. Desire em- 
ployment preferably in forest management but 
would consider other. Good character and 
references 

Box B, Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S. Forest Management, Auburn 
University, 1960. M.F. Duke University, 1961. 
Age 24, married 1 child. Experience: Summer 
work with U.S.F.S. and private company 15 
months; experimental plot lay-out and examina 
tion, timber cruising and marking, boundary 
surveying. Aerial photo interpretation a 
specialty. Desire Southeast with public or 
private agency. 

Box C, Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Top flight acquisition forester with 20 years 
Industrial Forestry experience. Available for 
immediate employment. Prefer paper industry 
operating in southeast U.S., but will consider 
all offers. Desire permanent position. 

Box D, Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.F., Stephen F. Austin College 1956 
Age 27, married, 2 children. 2 years U.S. 
Army. 2 years C.F.I. established, TSI, timber 
marking, reforestation, boundary line survey- 
ing, public relations. 1 year civil engineering 
drafting. Excellent references. Presently em- 
ployed in forestry by Federal Agency. Any re- 
sponsible position considered. 

Box F, Society of Ameircan Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


B.S. 1951, New York State College of Forestry 
Age 32, married, one child. Experience: forest 
management, recreation planning, international 
forestry, conservation writing and editing, and 
personnel management; with U.S. Forest Serv 
ice (California), Point-4 Program overseas, 
and three years with major conservation edu 
cation organization. Seeking employment with 
forest industry or association in public rela- 
tions, information and education. Will relocate 
Bex G, Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S.F., Arkansas College, 1959. Age 
28, single, veteran. Experience: Two summers, 
U.S. Forest Service as Engineers Aid and 
T.S.I. crewman; past 2% years with private 
industry doing wide variety of forest manage- 
ment work including surveying, timber sales, 
acquisition, reforestation and administrative 
tasks. Desire position in bottomland hardwood 
region with opportunity for responsibility and 
advancement. 

Box H, Seciety of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





new...Motorola 
MOTRAC radio with 


EX FENDER emmin 


SK CUTS OUT IGNITION NOISES 


Dramatically Improves Overall Efficiency In 24-50 mc 2-Way Radio Systems 


Motorola MOTRAC radio with Extender operation puts ignition noise suppression 
where it does the most good—built right into the receiver. Here it suppresses 
ignition noises from your own vehicle as well as those in the vicinity... providing 
the answer to the biggest problem in low-band 2-way radio systems today. 

First and foremost, Extender operation improves reception throughout your sys- 
tem. In as much as 4s’s of your territory, ignition noises can garble your messages. 
Now messages are clear. ‘“‘Hash’’ caused by ignition noise is gone. Second, you can 
“extend”’ useable operating range where ignition noises are high. Motorola Ex- 
tender operation suppresses disrupting ignition noise on weak, fringe area signals 
allowing the message to come through clearly—right out to the limits of your 
radio coverage. Third, you can reduce interference from other radio systems (extra- 
neous messages, ringing and other noise interference known as intermodulation)... 
just flip the switch on the control head. 

“MOTRAC” is a trademark of Motorola Inc. ATA LOEE Le AMEMRMER I LS. ST ASL 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
A Subsidiary of Motorola, inc. Dept p 6 


HEAR FOR YOURS ELF [ ] Send me phonograph record 


Have salesman phone fcr appointment 


Send in coupon NOW LJ 
for a free, on-the-job recording... Nome Title 
listen to the dramatic 

difference in message clarity. 





Company 





Address 





City 


MOTOROLA 2.wav racic 








For top power, fast cutting speed, easy 
handling — and money-makin’ dependability 

you'll find that one of the new Homelite 
707 chain saws is just right for you! New fea- 
tures include: an extra-husky, drop-forged 
crankshaft that stands up to the abuse of day- 
after-day production cutting; new pleated 
filter, with increased capacity and vertical 
design, that sheds sawdust and stays cleaner 
longer; new “‘‘on-off"’ switch grouped with 
other controls near throttle for easy finger- 
tip control; new fitted bolts in drive case 
that provide strong, reliable mounting for 
bar, regardiess of length. Ask your dealer 


HOMELITE 


for a free demonstration — one of these new 
Homelite 707s has everything you need to 
make more money in production cutting. 

NEW 707G — EXTRA LUGGING POWER The 
new 707G gear drive has the extra stamina 
you need for real money-makin' day-after- 
day production cutting. Increased cylinder 
displacement plus new, heavier crankshaft 
gives you more power-per-pound... more 
reliability than ever before. Perfectly bal- 
anced, the 707G weighs only 21 pounds, less 
bar and chain. Fells trees up to 7 feet in di- 
ameter. Choice of 2.8 or 3.5 to 1 gear ratio. 
Available with straight blades 16” to 60”, 


brush cutter, 16” plunge-cut bow and clear- 
ing bar. Flush-cut or wrap-around handle. 
NEW 707D — POWER AND SPEED Increased 
cylinder displacement and light weight give 
you more power per pound than ever in the 
new 707D. Add direct drive speed (ideal for 
limbing) and you have a quick cutting, easy- 
to-carry, easy-to-use money maker for pulp- 
wood or saw log cutting. Only 19 pounds, 
less bar and chain. Fells trees up to 5 feetin 
diameter. Available with flush-cut or wrap- 
around handle, straight blades from 14” to 
30” and 16” plunge-cut bow. 

New Money-Makin' Accessories: Homelite 
“Perma-Hard Tip” bars — longest-wearing 
saw bars ever built... interchangeable on 
gear and direct drive models. Homelite alloy- 
steel chain — precision-hardened, tough, 
yet easy to file. 


HOMELITE + A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC 


4107 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N. Y 
IN CANADA: TERRY MACHINERY CO. LTD. 
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